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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE NUGGET STRIKE. 


It is quite ten years since the Little Nugget 
Mine was opened. Itis situated on Knob Moun- 
tain, ten or twelve miles from the now thriving 
city of Aspen. It is about eight years since the 
Little Nugget strike occurred, in which Ellen 
Lybee played so conspicuous a part that one 
still hears the miners speak her name with a 
sort of wondering reverence. 

Her father, Christopher Lybec, had brought his 
family to Colorado several years before, and his 
wife had died, after many hardships in their 
frontier life, just before he had 
undertaken the superintendency 
of the Little Nugget Mine. 

He had brought Ellen, his 
only child, to the mine, and 
there she had lived two years, 
taking care of his little house, 
and pouring in upon his lonely 
life the only sunshine that it 
knew. 

It was rare sunshine for any 
man’s life. At eighteen years 
of age Ellen Lybee was not 
whatevery one would call beau- 
tiful, but there was a native re- 
finement in her features and 
manner quite out of keeping 
with the rough mining camp. 

It was not often that the 
wives and daughters of the 
miners cared to deck themselves 
with the wild flowers that grew 
in the cafions and covered the 
borders of the Little Nugget 
Creek with bloom; but Ellen 
was rarely without some blos- 
som tucked into the bosom of 
her dress, or twined in her 
brown hair. 

It was one of many things 
that showed her to be of a dif- 
ferent stamp from the few other 
women in the camp. 

It was a lonely and a rough 
place for her, but there was 
nothing to tempt such a girl 
to yield herself to the mould- 
ing influences of the life around 
her. There was, on the con- 
trary, everything to induce her 
to resist them. 

What she was in her own 
home, she sought to be in the 
homes of others, and she had not been a week in 
the little settlement before it was plain that the 

amp would be better for her presence. 

The superintendent’s house was better than 
any other. It was a framed structure, well put 
together, with glazed windows, good stock doors, 
floors well laid, and with three of the rooms 
ceiled with plaster. There were in it many evi- 
dences of Ellen’s taste. 
cafions had been p!anted by the door, and trained 


upward over its frame and the adjoining window, | 


and the ugly barbed-wire fence was well hidden 
under the same graceful covering... 

John Randal’s old blind mother could have 
told of the many long afternoons bgt Ellen spent 
in her company, making the hours pass pleas- 
antly in the awful darkness; and when John 
Randal himself was laid up nearly all winter 
with the rheumatism, nothing eased the pain so 


much as Ellen’s presence and gentle ministra- | 


tions. 
“‘Hogerboom’s Patent Pain-Killin’ and Ache- 


Destroyin’ liniments aint nothing to Lybec’s 
girl,” John used to say, “if she only kind of 


Comes around and looks at ye.”’ 
It was so when Mike Bender's two children 
were down with the measles. 


fresh stories and flowers. 
When Yellow 


broken leg. ® 





The wild vines of the | 


Mrs. Bender had 
no peace until Ellen came in each afternoon with 


Jim broke his leg down the 
shaft, and was brought up cursing so that even 
Some of the men themselves were shocked, he 
became very quiet when Ellen spoke to him in a 
low voice; and when she did not leave his little 
cabin for two days and nights, except when her 
father’s meals were to be got, Yellow Jim found | 
that there were some compensations, even for a | 


THURSDAY, 


{in the Little Nugget. These mer; who were 


handling so much rich ore for others, began to 
feel that their wages ought to be a somewhat | 
larger share of what their labor raised from the 
ground. Yellow Jim was one of the foremost to 
stir up the discontent, and it had more than once 
come to the notice of Christopher Lybec that the 
little knots of workmen who were talking to- 
gether under their breath, and broke up when he 
approached, were centred around Jim. 

He was not much surprised when five of the 
men, with Jim at their head, came to the office 
| one day and asked for an increase of pay. 

Lybec knew what this meant. He had no ex- 
| pectation of success when he answered that he 


ag E 
“~~ 


She called 


| would telegraph to New York for instructions. 
The men did not mean to wait until word could 
|come from directors two thousand miles away. 
They meant to have the money, whatever answer 
might be received, and to have it at once. 

Lybec was a stubborn man. The insolent way 
|in which the demand of the men was put in- 
|censed him. He declared that not a man should 
have an additional cent until he received definite 
| orders from New York to pay it. 

Next morning the men refused to work. Lybec 
mounted his horse, struck into the trail that led 
toward the town, and rode rapidly away. 

At night he returned, and called Jim to the 
| Office. 

‘You may tell all the men taat they may pack 
up to-morrow morning and be gone,”’ he said. ‘I 
shall have no work for them. They can go where 
| they can get more wages, if they can find the 

place. Take them over to the Clara; perhaps 
they can get work there.” 

Lybec laughed as he said this. Yellow Jim 
knew that the Clara Mine had shut down two 
days before. 

The taunt put an idea into Jim’s head. Lybec 
| had probably engaged the miners thrown out of 
| work at the Clara. The game was up. 
| Jim reported to the men, who agreed with him 
| in his conjecture. No other explanation could be 
| given for Lybec’s prompt dismissal of his whole 
| force, when the Little Nugget was showing a 

splendid output, and every day’s idleness of men 
and machinery meant serious loss to the com- 
pany. 

‘“*What do you say, men? Shall we fight it ?”’ 

It was a nearly unanimous vote to fight it. 

When Lybec awoke the next morning, the 
|narrow gulch in which the mine opened was 





Discontent had been brewing among the miners | walled across by a formidable breastwork six 


= 
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feet high, ciosing in the mine. Not a man was 
to be seen in the camp. Not a gun was to be 
found in any of the cottages. 

Lybec was pale with rage, but he mounted his 
horse and rode away without a word. 

Meanwhile the men proceeded with their un- 
dertaking. After Lybec disappeared they came 
out, collected all the food they could find, took 
one or two of the women of their families to do 
their cooking, sent the rest into town in charge of 
two of the younger miners, who were hardly 
more than boys, and then worked on completing 
their barricade. 

At noon Lybec returned. Ellen met him at 
the door, and told him what had occurred. 
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to them to stop firing. 


‘‘What’s the use of their fighting me?’ he 
said. ‘‘They are cooped up in that hole; I have 
the whole universe. The sheriff will be here in an 
hour, and the new men, too. They have a dozen 
Winchesters behind the wall; we have fifty, and 
all the arsenals outside !”’ 

But the reckless spirit of the mining camp did 
not wait upon reason. The men cared little. The 
Winchester was a proved arbitrator, and gener- 
ally left no appeal possible. Let it be so now. 

If they were not to work the Little Nugget any 
longer, the men were determined that no one 
should work it. 

The sheriff and his party, with the new miners 
lately discharged from the Clara, arrived sooner 
than Lybec had expected. He and Ellen were 
still talking, and their hasty dinner was hardly 
finished before the party appeared. 

A hurried consultation followed, and the sheriff 
looked a little discouraged when he saw the great 
wall that protected the strikers. He thought it 
might be better to starve them out. 

But Ellen told them of the abundant stores 
taken in that morning. Indeed, nothing was left 
in the camp, and it would be necessary to send 
into town at once for provisions to feed the people 
in the camp itself. 

The sheriff stepped out in front of his com- 
mand, and called to the insurgents, in formal 
terms, to come peaceably forth from the mine, 
and deliver the same to the superintendent, Chris- 
topher Lybec. 

The miners answered with a derisive shout of 
laughter. Then a bullet whistled over the sheriff's 
head. 

“Give it to "em, boys!’’ shouted the sheriff. 
“Give it to ’em!”’ 


There was a sharp fight. The sheriff received 





|} a painful wound in the thigh, and fell to the | 


ground. His followers got behind such shelter 
as they could find, leaving the sheriff where he 
fell. 

Cabin windows flamed suddenly forth. An old 
hand-car sheltered one man behind it, and a hogs- 


| head half-full of water protected another. From 
house-corners came quick rifle reports. 
An imprudent exposure brought another 


wounded man tothe ground. Atalmost the same 
moment Christopher Lybec’s left hand was pierced 
with a ball, and his gun fell useless from his 
grasp. He had been firing from the window of a 
cabin near his house. 

As his gun dropped, Ellen sprang across the 
space between the houses, and was by his side. 
But she did not remain long. 
Her face was flushed, and her 
breast heaved with excitement. 

Before her father could stop 
her, she ran out again, straight 
into the middle space between 
the combatants, and stood above 
the body of the prostrate sheriff. 

Instantly the firing ceased. 
There was not a man upon 
either side that would injure 
Ellen Lybec, as she stood there 
where an instant before the 
bullets had been flying. 

Ellen took no notice of the 
wounded man at her side, but 
waving her hand toward the 
attacking party, she called out 
to them to stop firing. Then 
she turned toward the gulch and 
the barrier across its mouth. 

“John Randal! John Ran- 
dal!’ she called. 

The voice rang out, clear and 
sweet, with no tremor of fear 
in it. But there was no an- 
swer. 

Atthat moment John Randal 
was gazing in awe-struck won- 
der upon the face of Yellow 
Jim, who returned his blank 
stare in equal amazement. 
Randal could not have an- 
swered if he had wished. 

But still came the same clear 


i voice, and when no response 
. was given, the call changed. 


*“*Mike Bender! Mike! 
Bender !”’ 

‘Hello, yez! 
ye want ?”’ 

Mike’s faculties were more at 
his command. 

“Mike Bender, show yourself and talk with 
;me. Come out! Nobody shall hurt you.” 
| A moment later Mike’s head was cautiously 
| thrust out from the end of the wall. Then he 
| advanced slowly, climbing over the loose bowlders, 
stopping to lean his rifle against the stones at one 
end of the barricade. 

‘*Mike,”’ said Ellen, ‘‘you know I would never 
lie to you. But what | tell you now, I want you 
to tell all the others. Not one of them shall be 
| hurt, if they come out; and not a man shall go 
| into the mine, either, until the men I choose shail 
| decide to let him go in and work. 
| ‘*Now, you tell the men in there that there’s no 
use in fighting. There are about twenty-five of 

you. Out here there’s a whole world. You are 
very foolish to fight. The only way for you to do 
is to make it right with my father. Talk with 
| him; Pll talk with him, too; and then we will see 
who shall work the mine. 

“Come out—you and 
come in and talk there.”’ 

“No, yell not come in here, Miss Ellen,” 
answered Mike. ‘It'll be no good at all, and 
nobody knows what may happen. The girl thet 
risked her life nussing my Nora aint going to 
run no more risks if I can help it. Just keep 
them fellows from shooting, and we'll come out.”’ 

He disappeared a few minutes, and Ellen used 
the interval to obtain from the sheriff's party the 
promise that no shot should be fired and no move- 
ment made to arrest the men, until she herself 
should give the signal. 

Mike reappeared, and Ellen again went forward 
to the spot where the wounded sheriff had fallen. 
She had sent some of the men to remove him, and 
he was now in her father’s cottage. 

“Is it all right?’ asked Mike, doubtfully. 

“Yes,’’ responded Ellen. ‘Let them come out, 


Mike 


Hello, what do 


all the men; or let me 
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I want to see John Randal, and Yellow Jim, and 
little Tom, and Nugget Dick—yes, and Beardy 
may as well come out, too.”’ 

They came, and ranged themselves in line, 
beginning with pale-faced young Tom, and end- 
ing with the giant Beardy. 

Then Ellen began to talk to them. She ap- 
pealed to each one of them by name; she showed 
them the folly of their undertaking. She told 
them she did not want them to go away to work 
elsewhere; they would not be so well off in any 
The Little Nugget had been their 
What would become 


other camp. 
home for nearly two years. 
of the children ? 

There was not a motive that she did not appeal 
to. Insensibly, as she spoke, she drew nearer 
and nearer to them. 

The observers at her back lost her words as she 
passed away from them. They could see that she 
was not wasting her argument, however, for the 
men were now gathered about her, listening atten- 
tively, and occasionally answering. Now and 
then Mike could be seen gesticulating with im- 
petuosity. 

Ellen’s father smiled as he noted that Yellow 
Jim turned away, and quickly brushed his sleeve 
across his eyes. 

Then came astrange move. Ellen laid her hand 
on Mike’s Winchester. He gave it to her. She 
took his revolver from his belt. Yellow Jim 
handed her his gun. 

When her arms could hold no more, the other 
weapons were given to little Tom. The two 
brought them down into the camp. 

In a few moments all the miners filed out from 
behind their barricade, and marched doggedly 
down the slope. 

*‘] told them,” said Ellen to her father, ‘‘that | 
they must do it. I told them you had said you 
would not take one of them, but that you and I 
would arrange the whole business, and not one of 
them should be hurt. Won't you call in Mike 
Bender, and see what can be done ?”’ 

The following Saturday night the secret of it all 
was freely confessed in Mike’s cabin, as he and 
Yellow Jim and John Randal and little Tom 
talked over the strike, while Beardy and two or 
three others sat around on kegs and boxes. 

“It warn’t no use. I'd ‘a’ fit a month before 
I'd ‘a’ given in, but when that gal stood out there, 
and any one of us might ’a’ shot her down in an 
instant, and nobody ever knowed who it was, I 
was that scared that the cold creeps ran up 
and down my back. She looked just as she did 
the day she come in and my little Nora hed the 
scarlet fever. 1 tell ye, I'd ‘a’ done anything she 
asked !”’ 

There was a silence of a few moments. It was 
broken by a half-vicious kick that Yellow Jim 
gave to an empty keg, which went whirling across 
the little room with a bang and a clatter. 


as the heart is throwing six ounces of blood at 
| every 
thousand ounces of life during the night. 


the rest my heart gets. 
that rest, for the influence of alcoho! is to increase 


| the number of strokes. 
| the man who uses alcohol puts on something like | 


necessary. He was old enough and knewenough,| ‘‘Perhaps,” said Farmer Simmons, with a 
he said, to run the place already. He was indig- | twinkle in his eye, ‘‘they keep their silver picked 
| nant when he heard of the plan, and endeavored | up.”’ 


r a v s 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
| it down ourselves, for once and all, instead of 
| having it tumbling down of itself everlastingly, 
and then put it up to stay. What do you say.” 
“I say yes!”’ said Jerry. 
| ‘All right,” said Farmer Simmons, “it’s a | 
bargain. Now,”’ he continued, sociably, ‘‘suppose 
| you take me around the place a bit, and show it | 
| tome. I’m curious to see your home.” 
| Jerry assented, thinking his grandfather a very | 
| pleasant old gentleman, with his easy, social ways | 
| and kindly interest in his doings. 
| ‘What place is that yonder?’ asked Farmer 
| Simmons, as they strode along, gazing ata dis- 
tant house of neat appearance. 

“That's where the Leslies live,” Jerry re- 
sponded. ‘They're old neighbors of ours.”’ 

‘Ruther a tidy-looking piace,”’ said his grand- 
father. 

“Yes; they’ve got some money, and are al- 
ways lucky.” 

“Got any bigger or better property than this ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘“‘Any more stock ?”’ 

*“*Not so much.” 

‘*Forehanded with their work, I calculate ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Jerry, ‘always. I never saw such 
lucky people! They seem to have everything 
they want, while we’re hard-pressed nearly all 
the time, and having no end of accidents. And,” 
he added, disconsolately, ‘‘they never seem to 
have any repairing to do.”’ 

Jerry had been repairing ever since he could 
remember, and had well-nigh despaired of ever 
being done. 


stroke, it makes a difference of thirty 
When 
I lie down at night without any alcohol, that is 





‘“‘But when I take wine or grog, I do not allow 


Instead of getting repose, 





fifteen thousand extra strokes, and he rises quite 
unfit for the next day’s work, until he has taken 
a little more of that ‘ruddy bumper,’ which he 
calls ‘the soul of man below.’”’ 


+o 


” 


COMFORT OF FRIENDSHIP. | 


To lie in calm content 
Within the gracious hollow that God made 
In every human shoulder where He meant 
Some tired head for comfort should be laid. 


—Celia Thaxter. 
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For the Companion. 


JERRY’S ACCIDENT. 


Jerry was eighteen years old when his grand- 
parents came West to make an indefinite stay 
with their daughter, Mrs. Blandin. John Blan- 
din, Jerry’s father, had died some six months 
before, and old Farmer Simmons had consented 
to leave his comfortable New England home, and 
to take charge of affairs until Jerry was old 
enough to assume the management. 

Jerry thought this arrangement entirely un- 


to show his mother that she was mistaken; but “What 
Mrs. Blandin had reasons for thinking differently. 

‘*Wal, wal!’’ said Farmer Simmons, the morn- 
ing after his arrival, as he stood in the kitchen 
doorway and contemplated the scene without. ‘I 
calculate things here will stand looking after a 
good deal!” 

Indeed, it was a sad sight to the thrifty old 
farmer. Three or four wagons and trucks stood 
scattered around. Tools, some of them good and 


“Their silver!’’ said Jerry, puzzled. 
do you mean, grandpa ?”’ 

‘*Wal, you can see it right here, my lad.”’ Put- 
ting his hand into his pocket, Farmer Simmons 
drew out a silver quarter, and throwing it down 
| upon the ground, picked up, in place of it, a tin 
| dipper, that although nearly new and still good, 
| was fast becoming worthless from rust. 

Then Farmer Simmons picked up a shovel, in 
imminent peril of being broken by the next 
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horns, stood just within the inclosure, near the 
partition which divided his quarters from those 
of the pony. This was old Nebuchadnezzar, who 
had cost a good deal of money, and was consid 
ered the finest ram in the county. 

He was staring, with tawny, wide-open eyes, 

at the pony, which, standing in the middle of 
the corral, was returning the stare with interest. 
With head erect and ears pricked forward, he was 
evidently much astonished at this intrusion upon 
his domain. 
Presently, recovering somewhat from his sur- 
prise, the pony became curious for a closer ex- 
amination of the intruder. He began to advance 
slowly and with evident caution, stopping every 
few steps to take a survey. 

Old Nebuchadnezzar continued to stare without 
moving a limb. 

“Old Goggle-eyes don’t know what to make of 
it!’ cried Tom. ‘Wonder what he'll do?” 

‘*Midget’s tryin’ to smell of him!’’ exclaimed 
Joe. ‘Look!’ 

Midget, as the little pony was called, had now 
approached within a few feet of his visitor, and 
began cautiously to stretch out his nose. 

Nebuchadnezzar did not like such familiarity, 
and moved away, following the fence. The pony 
followed him playfully; the ram moved faster, 
and finally broke into a run. 

The boys liked the fun and shouted gleefully. 
This only made the two animals run more swiftly. 
At last the ram came to bay in a corner, panting, 
and faced the pony, who began to approach him 
cautiously. At this Nebuchadnezzar made a 
savage dive at the pony’s fore-legs. 

Midget reared to ward off the blow, but he 
reared too high. The ram passed under the pony's 
fore-legs, and struck forcibly his hind-legs. Midget 
was thrown off his balance, and came down with 
all his weight upon the ram. His forefeet struck 
old Nebuchadnezzar full in the flank. 

With a terrified snort, Midget turned and 
scampered to the farthest end of the corral, where 
he faced about, and stood trembling with pain and 
excitement. The ram did not attempt to rise, but 
lay on his side, breathing hard. 

‘“‘Nebuchadnezzar’s pretty badly hurt,”’ cried 


” 





passing wagon, and threw down a dollar and a 
half. Then an axe called for more money, and 
| it was not long before Jerry saw ten or fifteen 


some broken; parts of machinery, wheels, pieces 
of boards and bits of iron and tin were strewn all 
over the premises adjoining the rough log-house 
and still rougher outbuildings. | dollars scattered around him. 

‘*Maria,’’ said Farmer Simmons to his daugh- ‘*Persimmons!’’ cried the old farmer, stopping, 
ter, who was in the kitchen, “1 don’t want to| breathless. ‘1 haven’t got money enough in my 
speak ill of the dead and gone, but wasn’t your | jeans to scatter round the worth of all I see! 
husband a little mite shiftless 2?” The wagons, for instance, must take quite a little 

‘I am afraid he was not as painstaking as he | in doctors’ bills to keep "em in good health, swell- 
needed to be, to do well,” answered Mrs. Blandin; | ing and rusting in the rain, and shrinking and 
“but you should remember, father, how differ- | warping in the sun. There’s a plowshare worth 
ently John was brought up from us. He came | ten dollars!” 
out into this new country in the far West with his, Turning to Jerry, he said, pointing at the money 





‘*That's the leg she nussed,”’ he said; and he 


took the pipe from his mouth slowly, looked with 


commiseration at his leg, gazed a moment into 
the dark recesses of the rafters, and smoked 
again. 

‘‘What fetched me,’’ said Randal, ‘‘was the 
way she looked at me. Them big blue eyes of 
hern was—well, boys, my poor, old blind mother! 
How many days and days has she set and listened 
to reading thet the gal’s blue eyes were doin’ for 
her! It wouldn't a-made no difference if Ellen 
hed asked me to come out and be shot. I believe 
I'd ‘a’ come.”’ 

‘“‘And then the way she fixed it up! I knew 
she’d do something. We might have hammered 
away at Kit Lybec for a year, and we wouldn't 
have got so much out of him as she did in five 
minutes.”’ 

A man who had been sitting in the dark corner 
during the conversation, saying nothing, rose and 
stepped into the circle of light about the stove. 

‘*Boys,’”’ he said, ‘I tetl ye “taint this one thing, 
nor that one thing. ‘Taint the leg, nor blind 
mother, nor scarlet fever. I tell ye, boys, it’s 
Ellen Lybec. It’s character! God bless her!"’ 


GreorGE E. MERRILL. 
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BY ACTUAL PROOF. 


Dr. B. W. Richardson, the noted physician, 
says that he was once enabled to preach an 
effectual temperance lecture by means of a scien- 
tific experiment. An acquaintance was singing 
the praises of wine, and declared that he could 
not get through the day without it. 

‘Will you be good enough to feel my pulse, as 
stand here ?’’ asked Doctor Richardson. 

The man did so. 
“Count it carefully. 
“Seventy-four.” 
The physician then went and lay down on a 
sofa, and asked the gentleman to count his pulse 
again. 

“It has gone down to sixty-four,’ 
in astonishment. ‘What an 
thing!” 

‘When you lie down at night,’’ said the phy- 
sician, “that is the way nature takes to give your 
heart rest. You may know nothing about it, 


What does it say ?’ 


’ 


he said, 
extraordinary 


” 


but the organ is resting to that extent; and if 


you reckon the rate, it involves a good deal of 
rest, because, in lying down, the heart is doing 
ten strokes less a minute. 

“Multiply that by sixty, and it is six hundred; 
multiply it by eight hours and, within a fraction, 
there is a difference of five thousand strokes ; and 


father. They had everything to start and break | lying about: 

in, and as they had a large property and madea| ‘Is that silver worth picking up, or isn’t it ?”’ 

| good deal of money out of an extensive business,| ‘‘Of course it is,”’ said Jerry, rather sheepishly. 

| they gave little attention to small things.” | «Wal, then, here’s your truck.”” He pointed to 
“Times are changed,’ rejoined her father, | the pile he had collected. ‘I guess we'll put them 

grimly. ‘The country is more settled now, | where they belong right away, eh?” 

and folks don’t have it so much their own way. **I] guess it would be as well,’’ answered Jerry. 

| Now these little things have to be looked after, ‘‘How queer he is!’’ he said to himself; ‘‘and 

yet it would take all that silver to replace that 


| or it’ll tell on their pockets.”’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ his daughter replied. ‘John had com- | stuff, that’s a fact. 1 suppose that's what he 
plained, in his latter days, a good deal about | meant by the Leslies keeping their silver picked 
| expenses being as large as ever, while his income up. It does look kind of that way.”’ 
had grown much smaller.”’ | The dipper was hung up in the well-house, the 

“Cut ’em down! cut ’em down!”’ old Farmer | tools placed in the shop, and the wagons rolled 

Simmons retorted, severely. under the sheds. 
| ‘John had become too old and set in his ways| Things already looked a little more tidy. 
| to change much,”’ said Mrs. Blandin, sadly, ‘‘al- Everything that Farmer Simmons touched had 
| though he tried hard at times, for Jerry’s sake, to | to be rebuilt or renewed. 
take more interest in petty details.” 

‘Wal, wal, Jerry’s young yet,” said her father, 
| kindly, ‘and I can make him learn all right 
enough.”’ 

“Don’t be severe with Jerry, 
mother, pleadingly. 
he has not been properly taught.’’ yards, is broken. 

“No, no, Maria,’ answered her father, assur- | panel, and put in a good, new pole, and then 
ingly. ‘Just leave it to me, daughter.’’ | build it up again.” 

Farmer Simmons put on his wide-brimmed hat, | 





‘*but that’s about all.’’ 


work in the corrals. 


” 





said Jerry's 


| 


| 


| the ranch. 


over that way. 

“Good morning, Jerry 
‘*I see you’re hard at work !”’ 

“Yes,” said Jerry, pleased with this apprecia- 
tion of his industry. ‘I manage to keep pretty 
busy most of the time.”" 


went out, rather reluctantly, to the corrals. 
He stood looking at the broken rail. 


he said, pleasantly. | 
|to himself. ‘Grandfather’s too particular. 

guess I can fix that pole without taking down al 
those heavy ones above it. 





tinued Farmer Simmons, scanning its dilapidated | so it will go well enough.” 
and rickety condition. ‘Done considerable patch- | 
| ing on it, eh ?”’ 

“Yes,” answered Jerry. 
bother a long time past.”’ 

**How long ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. A long time.”’ 

“Let's see,”’ said Farmer Simmons, musingly, 
as if to himself. ‘*How long did it take me to 


“It's been lots of 
closely as he could, he bound the stake to it. 
“There! 
it'll hold all right. 
Away he went. 


And now I can go fishing.” 








build a fence round my big pasture? Yes, it | Leslie, were playing ‘‘stick-knife’’ near the cor- 
was two weeks, just.” 

| ‘Was it as troublesome as this one?’’ asked | exclaimed: 

| Jerry, interested. | «Oh, look! look! Old Nebuchadnezzar has | 


‘‘Haven’t touched it, scarcely, for ten years.”’ 

“My! That must be a fence!”’ 

“Wal, I guess it is.”’ 

“IT wish I didn’t have to touch this for ten 
years!”’ 

“Wal, Jerry,’ said his grandfather, heartily, 
“I'll help you fix it so you won’t. We'll tumble | 


got into the pony’s corral !”" 
‘*Whoop!”’ yelled Tom, excitedly. ‘‘Now you'l 
ee some fun! Oh, see them look at each other!’ 


ls 
| 
rush for the pony’s paddock, and perched them 
selves upon the top rail of the fence. 


” 





‘*Patchwork may do for quilts,’’ he would say, | 


One morning he sent Jerry to do a piece of 


It was a nice, cloudy day, and Jerry had de- 
and started out for a scrutinizing stroll around | cided that it would be a good day for fishing, and 


| “Pshaw!”’ he said, impatiently, talking aloud | 
I 


I'll just take a stake 
‘‘Mending the fence this morning, I see,’’ con- | and bind it with wire along the splintered part, 


The stake and Wire were soon procured, and 
| propping up the broken rail on a block, and ad- 
justing the splintered ends into each other as 


It looks a little flimsy, but I guess 


Two hours later Tom, Jerry’s 
twelve-year-old brother, and his companion, Joe 


In a high state of expectancy, the boys made a 


A large, fine-looking ram, with closely-curling 


Joe, beginning to feel that something serious had 
| happened. ‘Let’s go and see what ails him.” 
The boys clambered down from the fence, and 
| ran toward the fallen ram. As they drew near, 
| old Nebuchadnezzar struggled painfully to his feet 
and limped to a corner, where he stood with droop- 
ing head, gasping and coughing, and evidently in 
great distress. 

“My!” said Tom, under his breath, ‘won't 
Jerry catch it! I heard grandpa tell him to fix 
the fence this morning, and he didn’t, and that’s 
how old Nebuchadnezzar got in.”’ 

“Do you think he'll get a whipping?’ Joe 
asked. 

“I don't know,” said Tom. ‘Maybe he is too 

| big. But we aint,”’ he went on ruefully ; ‘do you 

| suppose we’l/ get a whipping for not going and 

| telling about old Nebuchadnezzar’s breakin’ in ?” 

J sha'n't,”’ responded Joe, promptly ; ‘I guess 

| it’s most time for me to go home. Dinner must 
be pretty near ready.” 

It was only ten o'clock in the forenoon, and Joe 
| had previously accepted an invitation to dinner at 
| the Blandins, but he felt oppressed with the grav- 
ity of the situation, and thought it best for him 
| to take his departure. 

Toward evening Jerry came home, bringing 
| with him a fine string of fish. Being in a hurry 
| to do his chores, he merely stepped into the pantry 
| to lay his catch in a pan, and went out without 
| seeing any one. 

In a little while the family were gathered at 
| the supper-table. 

‘““H’m,” said Farmer Simmons, as he helped 

himself to a fine, large trout; ‘‘pretty nice fish, 





“The bottom rail in one of the panels of the | Jerry, but served with rather a bitter sauce.” 
| sas 
‘“‘Remember, father, that | partition fence, between the rams’ and the pony’s 


‘“*What?’’ inquired Mrs. Blandin, innocently. 


You'd better take down the | ‘isn’t the cream sweet, father ?”” 


| fa 


| 


Jerry, looking up in response to his grand- 
ther's remark addressed to himself, saw that he 
meant something else. 

‘What do you mean ?"’ he asked, uneasily, as 


He soon saw Jerry at work upon | that he would go and try his luck; but he could | he noted the grim aspect. 
a piece of fencing not far distant, and walked | give no good reason for neglecting his duty, so he 


“Oh, we've gad one of those unfortunate acei- 
dents, that are always a-happening,” replied his 
| grandfather gggt It seems that that new rail you 
put in the fence this morning didn’t amount to 
much; for one of the rams worked through and 
had a tussle with the pony.’’ 

“And old Nebuchadnezzar got the worst of it.” 
put in Tom, excitedly. ‘I saw all of it. And 
| you ought to see the pony’s legs! They're swelled 
| up dreadfully ; and grandpa says Nebuchadnez- 
| zar will die.” 

“Grandpa” looked sternly across the table at 
Tom. 

“And you, young man,”’ he said, witheringly, 
“ought to see the fifty cents in my jeans that were 
going to take somebody to the fair to-morrow, but 
now will help pay for a new ram.”* 

Tom subsided, crushed. The rest of the meal 


1} 


rals, when Joe, happening to look up suddenly, | passed off in uncomfortable silence. 


| Old Nebuchadnezzar fulfilled Farmer Simmons’s 
prediction, for he was found dead in his pen the 
very next morning after with 
Midget. 

The pony—the special property and pet of Mrs 
Blandin—was crippled for a long time, but finally 
recovered, after Jerry, who had iffilposed the task 
upon himself as some atonement for his rei1ss- 
ness, had bestowed ceaseless care upon him. 
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Old Farmer Simmons and his wife remained | 
with their daughter for three years. At the end | 
of that time things had much changed for the | 
better. The stock were thriving and well-cared | 
for; the fences were rebuilt, solidly; the out- 
buildings greatly improved, and the adjoining 
premises cleared up tidily. 

“JT guess,’ said Jerry, as he shook his grand- 
father’s hand on the day Mr. Simmons left him, 
“I guess I know how to keep the silver picked 
up.” ELINU QUINN. 

ae 


PLUCK. 


Be firm! one constant element in luck 

Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck ; 

See yon tall shaft; it felt the earthquake’s thrill, 
Cling to its base, and greets the sunrise still. 


—O. W. Holmes. 
————_<+@>—__——_ 


For the Companion. 
A PRAIRIE CATAMARAN. 


The Winter Recreations of a Settler in the Far Northwest. 


in Three Parts.—Part III 


A Trip to Moose-Jaw. 


My old school-mate, Sidney, proved unexpect. | 
edly enterprising. During the spring and summer 
following our wolf-hunt in March, he not only 
“homesteaded” a claim midway between my place 
and MeCausland’s, but built a much larger cabin 
than mine, with four full-sized windows and : 
parlor. 

Moreover, he brought up a large, highly orna- 
mented cooking-stove from Regina; and to cap the 
climax of his enterprise, he ordered a handsome 
chamber-set, four stuffed chairs and a parlor organ 
from Winnipeg! 

My little, one-room cabin, with its two-pane win- 
dows, three wooden chairs and home-made table, 
was quite overshadowed by this frontier elegance. | 
Sidney’s audacity amazed me at first, and I did not 
perceive his purpose in it until it was too late. 

He was much nearer the McCausland place than 
I, and he abused his advantage. I soon learned 
that he and Miss Emma McCausland were engaged 
to be married in October! 

It took me several days to recover my breath 
after that discovery, and I took a rather hasty res- 
olution to make the wedding in October a double | 
one, if Miss Alice Anderson, Miss Emma’s cousin, 
should think well of it, and I fancied that she 
would. 


| side. He retreated 


and I cannot do much in Icelandic; but by signs, 
added to the few words which each could under 
stand, he informed me that he had been shot. 

The young settler was plainly in a bad way, and 


| an operation was urgently needed to relieve him— 


one that should have been performed long before. 
It was an operation requiring the services of an 
experienced surgeon. 


A Quarrel with Half-Breeds. 


I learned that the young lIcelander, whose name 
was Tholsen, had taken the logs of an old jetty 
on the river-bank, partly for fuel and partly to 
build a shed for his cow. The jetty was on the 
claim which he had taken, and he thought that he 


| had a right to it. 


The jetty had been built by métis, or half-breeds, 
who occupied it as a landing-place before the Riel 
Rebellion. Afterward they had been dispossessed 
and removed by the Dominion Government. 

During February three métis, probably the 
former owners, had come across the country with 
a dog-team, and in passing took note of what 
Tholsen had done, and 


spoke angrily to him. eo. 
It is but natural, I y ad 
suppose, that these \ 2 


métis should feel 
enmity toward the set- 
tlers who possess the 
lands they formerly | 
occupied. The three /- 
half-breeds remained =‘ 
about for some time, 
threatening Tholsen, 
and behaved so men 
acingly that he at last 
wentinto his cabin and 
got his gun. 

As he emerged at 
the door, one of the 
métis fired, and 
wounded him in the 


into the cabin, and the 
half-breeds wentaway 
with their dogs. 


At Regina or Moose-Jaw the services of a sur- 
geon might be secured; but the distance was nearly 
a hundred miles, and that a medical man could be 


induced, at that season of the year, to make such ¢ 
journey was very doubtful. 


It was just possible, if the wind favored, that I 
might reach Moose-Jaw ina few hours. It occurred 
to me that the best—certainly the boldest—thing I 
could do was to wrap him as warmly as possible, 
put him into my box on the catamaran, and take 

| the shortest course to Moose-Jaw. If the doctor 
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Rejected. 





The two métis stared at him in sullen surprise 
and silence, but did not speak. 

For a moment I was quite at a loss what to do. It 
was out of my power to take the métis into custody, 
for each man carried a carbine and a knife. It 
seemed best to pass the matter over, for the time 
being. 

Saying nothing more, I set the food on the table, 
and beckoned to them to sit up and eat. Aftera 
little delay, they did so; and I joined them, giving | 
Tholsen a cup of tea and some toasted bread. 

Searcely a word further was exchanged between 
us. After they had eaten, they smoked for a time. | 
Then they said that they were afraid their dogs 








| would stray during the night, and that they would 


sleep with them in the little cow-shed adjoining the | 
end of the cabin. 

They went out, taking their lantern. 

As | sat thinking, I began to grow uneasy. These 
half-breeds were plainly two of the party of three 
that had shot Tholsen, who was likely to die of the 
wound; and they had told me their names, and 
enough about themselves to make their identifica. 
tion easy. Dominion 
law, as they knew, is 
severe 

Two men in such a 
situation would be 


things: Either they 
would steal away dur 


as fast and far as pos 
would attempt to put 
only witnesses against 

I struck a match, 


struck another and 
fastened the cabin 
door with props, as 
best I could. Then, 
laying my gun and 
cartridges on the table, 
I sat down beside it. 
| The fire went out. Not liking to make a noise at 
the stove, I did not replenish it, but wrapped my- 
| self in a blanket and remained quiet. After a 
| time the wind began to blow again in fitful gusts. 
| Several times I nodded, and fell asleep, but roused 
| immediately. 

It must have been past midnight when I was 
waked from one of my cat-naps, by the growling 
of the dogs in the shed. Shortly afterward they 
whined. There were other slight noises, and 1 was 
sure the métis were astir. 


| 


likely to do one of two | 


ing the night, and fly | 


sible, or else they | 


Tholsen and me—the | 
them—out of the way. | 


looked tomy gun, then | 
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His comrade behind the sled fired on the instant, 
and the bullet smashed the other pane of glass 
beside my face. I leaped back, and my man 
jumped round the corner of the cabin and got 
away from me. 

In a minute more they had attached their dogs, 


|and were off at a run. The would-be incendiary 


had left his kerosene can and his Remington car 
bine on the snow beside the cabin. 

The shot waked Tholsen. He called out in great 
alarm to know if I were hurt, and it was some time 
before I could calm him. 

Knowing that the métis would not come back, I 
lay down to sleep for two or three hours until 
morning. 

There was a rather light wind after sunrise. I 
did not reach Moose-Jaw until evening. There I 
consigned the wounded man to the care of sur 
geons, who assured me that, following a diflicult 
and painful operation, he would not be able to go 
out for more than a week. 

1 went to report the affair with the métis to the 
Territorial police, and then toiled back home, where 
I found that Sidney and Emma had almost given 
me up for lost. 

On the evening of the sixth day afterward, 
Tholsen came to my door on snow-shoes, having 
literally run away from his doctors. I accompanied 
him back to his own cabin, and was repaid, in the 
joy with which his young wife greeted him, for my 
trouble in his behalf. The three métis have not 
yet been apprehended. PALMER F. JADWIN. 


— +~@> — 


For the Companion. 


STARS AND GARTERS. 


One of the noblest and most ancient orders of 
chivalry in existence is Engtand’s Order of St. 
George, or the Garter, which may be said to repre. 
sent the aristocracy of knighthood. The Garter 
dates from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
the reign of Edward III., and one who traces its 
origin may take his choice among several popular 
traditions which pretend to account for its name. 

The story most commonly accepted tells us that, 
at a court festival, a noble lady, probably the 
Countess of Salisbury, dropped her garter, at 
which mishap several of the courtiers smiled. The 
King, frowning at their lack of courtesy, took up 
the garter and placed it upon his own knee, with 
the words, “Honi soit qui mal y pense” (“Shame be 


| to him who thinks ill of it’’?), adding that the gar- 
| ter should soon be made so glorious that all Eng- 
| land would be glad to wear it. 


Another account says that the same King Edward 


| used his garter to give the signal of onset at the 



























































Of course, | ought to have known better than to | might not go to the patient, the patient had better 
attempt to match a little cabin, with only one room | go to the doctor. 
and three wooden chairs, against a big house with | 
two rooms, a parlor, stuffed furniture and acabinet | 
organ. Atany rate, I know better now! 

My one chance was to have sent for a piano and 
a horse-hair sofa—on the instalment plan, or some 
other plan which would produce the goods at once. 
Instead of enterprising measures of that sort, I 
went to call on the young lady, trusting solely to 
personal attractions. I found her packing her 
trunk to go to Moose-Jaw for the winter, and noth. 
ing that I could say could induce her to pause in 
her packing. 

I returned to my little cabin badly disturbed, 
needing much more than three days to recover my 
breath this time. 

I went to sell my wheat when Sidney and Emma 
went to Regina to be married. Emma’s brother 
Tom and I went in the same wagon with them, and 
I stood up with Sidney as best man, and Miss 
Anderson, who had come down by train from 
Moose-Jaw, was bridesmaid. 


An Unpleasant Encounter. 


As well as I could, with signs and a few words, 
I explained my project to the two people, and 
when Tholsen understood he nodded, and said, 
“Ya! ya!’ he would go. Fortunately, he could 


as near the cabin as I could get it, and then wrap 


him in the box, and set out. 

I knew that Sidney would go to my house that 
evening, and that he would take care of my stock. 
He might be anxious about me, but Tholsen’s case 


food. 
We went on at a good rate from one o’clock until 
four, with a slowly slackening wind. 


would do. There was scarcely enough to fill the 
sail, and seeing a cabin not far away, I had barely 


over the wide, white prairie. 


d ‘ ye S Ss . . i ‘ 
A Young Settler Ghet The cabin was uninhabited. The settler had 


This somewhat personal narrative has been 
given in order to explain why Sidney did not sail | winter; but if he had made his door fast upon 
the catamaran with me the following winter. He | leaving, some one had since broken it in, for it 
did not appear to take any further interest in it; | stood ajar. There was a stove in the cabin, some 
but as I had nothing to take up my attention dur- chairs, a table and a bunk. In one corner there 
ing the snowy season, I rigged it again, and for was a little fuel. 
one week in January and another in March went Thus far Tholsen had borne 
skimming across the country, making the acquain. | the journey quite as well as I 
tance of several new neighbors who had settled | could have hoped. I made him 
around us. as comfortable as possible in 
One of these trips, in March, made to the river | the bunk, kindled a fire, melted 
and lakes described in a former sketch, was the 
occasion of a singular adventure. up my store of cooked food. 

I reached the river one noon at a point a little While thus engaged, I heard 
above the place where we had crossed in pursuit | men’s voices and the barking 
of the wolves. I saw no large game, but leaving | of dogs. Going out, I found 
my catamaran in the edge of the fringe of brush | that a dog-team and two men 
and timber along the east bank, went along the | had come up from the south- 
channel, inside the brushwood, and shot three or | ward. 
four ptarmigan. They asked 

Following my shot, I heard 


snow, and proceeded to warm 


me, in métis 
ark a little | French, if they might spend the 
Way farther up the river, and around a | night with me. I told them 
bend of the shore, saw a new log among the | they had as good a right there 
trees a few rods from the bank. I walked leisurely | as I had, and that I would be 
to the door and knocked. The door was opened by a glad of their company. They 
very comely, flaxen-haired young woman, who) unhitched their dogs and fed 
plainly regarded me and my gun with terror. them, and meantime told me 

I assured her, in Canadian French and then in that they had come from Moose. 


English, that I was a neighbor, on a peaceful er. Jaw that morning, and were on 


rand. She did not understand, and continued to. their wry to Batoche, but that 
regard me apprehensively, but at this moment 


their home was to the west of 
‘ome one within spoke in a low tone. She stood Battleford. 
aside, and in Icelandic bade me enter. 

The cabin consisted of a single small room. On 
a bed in the corner lay a young man, who I saw at 
once was dangerously ill. Heregarded me fixedly 
for a moment, and then said, in English, “Me 
much sick!” 

1 


In their conversa- 
tion, they mentioned each other’s names, and also 


but who intended to join them at Batoche. 

They appeared to be good-natured fellows; and 
in return, I told them my own name and business 
| there, remarking that I had a man inside whom I 
was carrying to Moose-Jaw, to see a surgeon, but 
that I feared he was booked for a longer journey. 

The two métis brought in a kerosene lantern 
attracted to the pair. The young man was of! from their sled. Striking a match, I lighted it. 
Strong frame and athletic proportions, and at first I had no sooner set the lamp on the table, than a 


! was quite : . . : 
I ie quite ata loss to understand the nature of | sudden exclamation from the bunk where Tholsen 
is illness. 


sat down beside him and felt his pulse, the 
* Woman meantime standing by with an air 
atest concern. 





My sympathy was at once 


es lay caused me to turn sharply to look athim. He | 
oung 


my perplexity, he showed me a half 
healed wound on his left side, in the vicinity of 
the fourth rj nd I saw at once that his whole 
side bore sig internal inflammation. 
He could nly a few words of English, | 


was sitting up, with a strange expression of anger 
on his fevered face. Shaking his fist toward the 
two new-comers, he cried out, partly to me, partly 
to them: 

“Dose madars, dose mans—dey shooten me!” 






still walk a little distance. 1 drew the catamaran | 


ped Tholsen in blankets from the bed, stowed | 


was one of life and death. I had brought some | 


As the sun set the wind sank, as I had feared it | 


enough wind to reach it before calm descended | 


either abandoned it, or had gone away for the | 





that of a fellow-traveller who had gone to Regina, 


Presently I heard a low sound outside, as if the | battle of Crécy, and afterward bestowed it upon 
dog-sled of the half-breeds was being moved | his chosen knights as a symbol of the glory won 
slowly on the snow. I stole on tiptoe to the little | that day. 
window of the cabin and peeped out. | 
| As I had conjectured, they were drawing the | 
sled softly away. It was clear starlight; pened 

| 


Still another legend asserts that Richard I., when 
fighting in the Holy Land, tied leathern thongs 
about the legs of a body of noble warriors as a 


farther out on the snow-crust I could see the six | reminder that they must win victory and renown. 


dogs, harnessed together, ready to attach to the | Edward HI., it was said, named his order in com 
sledges. | memoration of the event. 

“Good!” IL said to myself. “If you will but de-| It is rather absurd, however, to suppose that 
camp, I shall be only too glad to witness your de. | knights of that period needed any form of “tying 
| parture, and let justice wait—till it can catch you.” | a string around the finger” to remind them that 
| they were to fight honorably and to the death. 

At the founding of the order, it was specified 
But instead of hitching up the dogs, they turned | that no one should become a member who was not 
the sited up sidewise, on one runner, and for some | ‘a gentleman of blood, and a knight without re- 
moments were both out of sight behind it. One of | proach,” and it is still scrupulously restricted to 
them then came toward the house again, with his | men of rank, or rank and merit combined. 
‘carbine and something else in his hand which I It consisted at first of the King and twenty-five 
could not make out. knights, but was afterward extended to admit 

He disappeared past the end of the house; and | lineal descendants of George I., even when the 
I thought he had gone into the cow-shed; but after | prescribed list should be full. Special statutes 
atime I heard him at the back of the cabin. have, from time to time, provided for the bestowal 

What he was doing there I could not imagine. of the Garter upon foreign dignitaries; but its list 
The wind was blowing; and suddenly I smelled of membership has at all times been very small. 
kerosene. I fancied it was a stray whiff from the | The Prince of Wales is always one of the order; 
lantern which we had burned. and it is interesting to note that the first royal heir 
| Five minutes passed. Then I heard the man | thus decorated was the famous Black Prince, the 
| creep around the end of the cabin to the front side. | son of Edward III. 
| Peeping out at the window, I saw him there. He 


A Suspicious Movement. 


In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries women 
were mentioned as “Ladies of 
the Fraternity of St. George.” 
They wore the robe and in. 
signia of the order, and were, 
so far as possible, admitted to 
its celebrations and honors. 
Henry VIII., that royal Blue 
beard, abolished the custom, 
and it has never been revived, 
although three queens, Eliza- 
beth, Anne and Victoria, have 
scrupulously worn the Garter 
insignia, or at least its badge 
and collar, on suitable occa- 
sions. 

St. George, always the dar. 
ling of the English soldier, is its 
patron, and in St. George’s 
Chapel, at Windsor, may be 
seen the stalls where only 
Knights of the Garter are en- 
titled to sit during religious 
services or celebrations. 

Each member is allowed to 
place his helmet, crest, sword 
and banner above his stall, al- 
though at his death, when his 
had laid his carbine on the snow-crust, a few feet wee and robe are returned to the sovereign, all 


Setting out for Moose-Jaw. 


| behind him, and held in his hand what looked, in | these tokens are removed. At the back of the stall 
the obscurity, like a can, from which he was pour. | is a plate containing his arms and name, and this 
ing some liquid against the boards of the cabin. is left undisturbed, in perpetual memory of him. 
I now divined their purpose. The wretches meant | A knight dressed in the Garter regalia is an im. 
to fire the cabin; and when we waked and ran out | posing sight. He wears a blue velvet mantle, with 
| of doors, they would shoot us from the sled, which | @ star embroidered on the left breast. His trunk 
they had turned up asa kind of breastwork. | hose, stockings and shoes are of white, his hood 
| Evidently they had planned to fire it on the back | and sureoat of crimson. The garter, of dark blue 
| side; but the wind, which had now risen, had prob- | velvet edged with gold, and bearing the motto, 
| ably rendered it impossible to light a match there. | “Moni soit qui mal y pense,” also in gold, is buckled 
1 realized that | must act at once. Dashing out | about the left leg, below the knee. The heavy 
one of the glass panes with the muzzle of my gun, | golden collar consists of twenty-six pieces, each in 
I thrust the piece within six feet of the half-breed’s | the form of a garter, bearing the motto; and from 
| head, as he jumped up, and shouted, “Hands up!” | it hangs the “George,” a badge which represents 
That is a salutation well known throughout the | St. George on horseback, encountering the dragon. 
West, in every tongue. He dropped the can, raised | The “lesser George” is a smaller badge, at- 
| his arms and began to beg for his life. | tached to a blue ribbon, worn over the left shoulder. 
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The star of the order consists of eight points, 
within which is the cross of St. George, encircled 
by the garter. 

The Most Honorable Order of the Bath, which 
was founded by George I. in 1725, is sometimes 
said to be a revival of an old order of the same 
name. It is far more probable, however, that the 


title comes from an ancient custom of making | 
knights on great and solemn occasions, such as 
that of a coronation, when bathing was a usual 
incident of the ceremonies. 

When the esquire destined to knighthood arrived 
at court, he was provided with “two other esquires 
of honor,’ who made ready a bath, ‘‘handsomely 
hung with linen both within and without, taking 
care that it be covered with tapestry or blankets, 
in respect of the coldness of the night.” The 
esquire’s hair was then cut, and he was shaven 
and placed in the bath. Meantime, many noble 
knights had advanced to the door, with music and 
singing, and the chief among them now entered, 
saying: 

“Sir, be this bath of great honor to you.” 

Then he proceeded to instruct the esquire in the 
duties of knighthood, and the other knights, en- | 
tering one after another, did him like service. 

When the bath was concluded, the candidate | 
held vigil that night in the chapel, and after 
many other observances, was presented with a 
sword and spurs, and declared a ‘‘Knight of the 
Bath.” 

Sir Robert Walpole was prime minister at the 
founding of the present institution, and it has | 
been suggested that he inserted the old regulations | 
of bath and vigil into the modern statutes by | 
way of indulgence in a mild and sedate bit of fun. | 

Imposing as such symbolic ceremonials must | 
once have been, they would doubtless be incon- 
venient, if not absurd, in the case of a modem | 
gentleman about to be invested with the order; | 
and for many years the rules of investiture have 
been practically void. 

The Order of the Bath is intended to reward 
civil as well as military merit, and when one of 
its members is also decorated with the Garter he 
relinquishes his red ribbon for the blue. The | 
Duke of Wellington, however, under those cir- | 





cumstances asked permission to keep the inferior | tance to the rest of Europe, since it affected, or at | tion of the Constitution. 
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the sovereign and members of the royal family, 
the viceroy of Ireland, and twenty-two knights. 
It is modelled on that of the Garter, and is in- 
tended only for persons of rank. 

The star is an elaborate one, and the badge, 
which is of gold, surmounted by a wreath of 
shamrock, contains the motto, ‘‘Quis separabit ?” 

symbolic of the harmony and 
union which the sovereign intended 
to promote by establishing the 
order. 

In 1818 the Prince Regent, after- 
ward George 1V., founded the 
‘*Most Distinguished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George,’’ for de- 
serving British subjects in Malta, 
the lonian Isles, and other parts 
of the Mediterranean; but in 
1877, after the Ionian Isles had 
been ceded to Greece, all British 

subjects who had held high or confidential | 
offices in colonial possessions, or had | 
| 
| 





rendered service in foreign affairs, were 
made eligible to the dignity. The badge 
is a gold cross, of fourteen points, one | 
side bearing in its centre the Archangel | 
Michael encountering Satan, and the 
other showing St. George on horseback, | 
conquering the dragon. The motto is | 
the phrase, “ Auspicium melioris evi’? | 
(**A pledge of better times’’). 

For the reward of merit among British 
and native subjects in India Queen Vic- 
toria has established the orders of the 
Star of India and the Indian Empire. 
The Crown of India is bestowed upon \the | 
wives of Indian dignitaries, and upon 
ladies distinguished by social graces or | 
heroic qualities. Seven of these at pres- | 
ent are native Indian ladies. 

Besides the Distinguished Service 
Order, which rewards honorable service 
in war, England has also the Queen’s 
family order, that of Victoria and Albert, 
which is given only to women of rank, 

and the Red Cross, devoted to those persons who 
nurse or succor wounded soldiers. 
ALicE Brown. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


Ah, recollections, how ye throng and set 

Time’s dial back, until the bygones teem 

With potent doings! How the child days seem 
As dewy as a spring-time violet. 


—Richard E. Burton. 








~~ 
or 


THE ITALIAN CABINET CRISIS. 





A quite unexpected ‘Cabinet crisis’’ took place 
in the Italian Chamber of Deputies at Rome on | 
the last day of January. The government of | 
Signor Crispi was defeated on an important Dill | 
by a large majority, and all the ministers resigned | 
their offices. 

Only a little more than two months had elapsed | 
since the general election took place in Italy, | 
which resulted in giving Signor Crispi a body of | 
supporters comprising four-fifths of the new | 
Chamber, and it seemed strange that so immense | 
a majority should be converted into a minority in | 
a short time. | 

The reason of Signor Crispi’s downfall lay | 
mainly in the fact that he had promised, before | 
the election, that there should be no demand for | 
increased taxes on account of the military arma- | 
ment of the Kingdom, and that, no sooner had 
the new Chamber met, than he proposed an in- 
creased tax on alcoholic liquors, to be used for 
military purposes. 

With this, Signor Crispi seems also with some 
want of tact to have uttered a taunt about cer- 
tain political blunders of the past, which offended 
not only many of the deputies, but some of his 
own colleagues in the Cabinet. 

The Cabinet crisis in Italy was of great impor- 





prise and industrial prosperity. 


of the bill providing for the reapportionment of 


| the census of 1890. : 


| without a remainder, the population of any State. 
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| remain unchanged, the settled condition of Europe 

which has been so long maintained will doubtless 

give place to uncertainties, and perhaps to an in- 
| creased danger of war. On the other hand, it may 
| possibly lead to a reduction of the enormous mili- 
tary armaments which are now so grievous a bur- 
den to all the European powers, and which in all 
| of them are a serious check upon peaceful enter- 


~~ 
or 





SONG OF THE BARLEY. 


I was made to be eaten, 
And not to be drank ; 
To be threshed in a barn, 
Not soaked in a tank. 
I come as a blessing, 
When put through a mill; 
As a blight and a curse 
When run through a still. 
—Selected. 
——~<oe—_—___——_ 


THE NEW APPORTIONMENT. 


One of the most important of recent proceed- 
ings of Congress is the adoption by both houses 


members of the House of Representatives under 


This act not only fixes the representation of the 
States in the lower house of Congress for a period 
of ten years—except as additional representation 
may be granted by Congress within that period— 
but also the representation of the States in the 
Electoral Colleges which shall choose the President 
and Vice-President of the United States in the 
elections of 1892, 1896 and 1900. 

Beginning with the Congress to be chosen in 
1892, the House of Representatives will be com- 
posed of three hundred and fifty-six members, 
appointed among the States according to a fixed 
ratio. 

This ratio is found by dividing by the number 
three hundred and fifty-six the population of the 
States, leaving out of the account the population 
of the Territories and the District of Columbia, 
which have no vote for members of Congress. 

This number was chosen because it is the 
lowest one which secures to each State at least its 
present representation in Congress. The ratio 
reached by dividing by it is about one hundred 
and seventy-four thousand. That is to say, one 
member of Congress is elected for every one hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand people, approxi- 
mately. 

Of course this number does not exactly divide, 
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The electoral college to be chosen in 1892 will 
consist of four hundred and forty-four members, 
| instead of four hundred and one, as in the last 
| election, and two hundred and twenty-three votes 
| will be required to make a majority, instead of 
| two hundred and one. 

The influence of the great State of New York 
in the electoral college will be somewhat dimin- 
ished, as that State has no more votes in the 
larger electoral colleges than she had in the ones 
which were chosen in 1888 and 1884. 

The influence of Pennsylvania in the election is 
proportionately increased, and the centre of polit- 
ical power is shifted farther westward. 


————— 
TEACH THEM TO OBEY. 


A story was told by a citizen of Berlin to one of 
the American physicians who visited that city to 
study the treatment of consumption by Koch, illus 
trative of the practical character of that now 
famous experimenter. 

“Doctor Koch,” said the German, ‘“‘was our fam 
ily physician when he was a medical practitioner. 
We had a daughter, four years old, who had an 
ugly habit of filling her nose with sticks, pebbles, 
and other rubbish. 

“One day we found her shrieking in agony, with 
the blood streaming from her nostrils and throat. 
Doctor Koch was sent for, and soon relieved her. 

“Placing her before him, he said, gravely, ‘Friu 
lein Helene, as your mother and father will not 
teach you that you shall not do this again, J will,’ 
and then laying her across his knee, he gave her a 
well-merited spanking.” 

Very few American parents of the present day 
would have approved of this homely preventive 
treatment. 

An old and eminent physician remarked lately 
that his father, when performing surgical opera 
tions, found great powers of self-control and en. 
durance among the children of his day. 

The reason could be found in the severe training 
which they received at home and at school. A 
child, fifty years ago, was first of all taught un 
questioning obedience to its parents. It might 
understand the reason in the command hereafter; 
it must obey now. 

The rod, too, was not spared, either at school or 
at home. 

“I do not justify its use,” added this physician, 
“but it did teach a child to endure, and to take 
pride in endurance. 

“My father found his little patients used to sul 
mit to authority, while 1 have found myself called 
on to explain at length to an infant of five years 
the reason for the blister or the dose, the imme 
diate use of which was to save its life. 

“So intolerant are the present petted generation 





In the case of each State where, after making the 
division by this ratio, the remainder left is more 
than half the divisor, an additional representa- 
tive was given to that State. 


As thus established, the number of members to | 
which each State is hereafter to be entitled, is as | 


follows, the number of electors being two more 
in each case : 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 1 
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The number of members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has steadily increased since the adop- 
The first House had 


of young people of pain, and consequently so un- 
| able to bear it, that if it were not for anesthetics, 
| I believe most operations now would be impracti 
| cable.” 

It is well that a child should be told the reason 
for the commands laid upon it, when its brain is 
| mature enough to understand them, but until then 


implicit, unreasoning obedience is its only safety. 
| 

| —_ +> ; 
| 
| A SWEET PICKLE OF FOURTEEN. 


| A great writer speaks of ‘that hard, slight thing 


called girlishness.’”’ The phrase is one likely to 
| recur often to the mind of any person who sees the 
| daily behavior of many American young girls. 
| Too frequently they do indeed appear hard; and 
| they are apt to be hardest to those to whom of all 
others the most tenderness is due—their mothers. 

| True, the hardness is sometimes so mingled with 
| the charming gaiety, the pretty, imperious, uncon- 
sciously selfish ways of youth that we scarcely 
resent its presence even when we feel that it is 
there. 

But again some trifling event throws it Into 
| sudden prominence, and we look with wonder at 
| the daughter who, with no sense of cruelty or un- 
| fitness, can fling to her tired mother in the tone of 

a challenge such a question as, ‘““‘What have you 
done with my hat? I want it right away!” or, 
“Dear me! where can you have tucked away my 
library book this time?” 
Or perhaps it is the mother who asks a little help 
| in some domestic task, and receives for answer a 
reluctant and sullen, “Oh bother! Must 1?” 
| Yet, bad as these things are, they are not always 


decoration also, because many of his fellow-| least seemed likely to affect, what is known as | only sixty-five members, and the present number | so bad as they seem. Often they indicate no lack 
officers who wore it had begged him not to | the “Triple Alliance’’—that is, the alliance be- | of members is three hundred and thirty-two. 


cheapen its value by resigning it. His petition | tween Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy, by | When the last general apportionment was made 


was granted. 


At first, the Order of the Bath consisted of the other in case either is attacked, and which does 


sovereign and thirty-six knights; but in the early } 


part of our own century it was greatly extended, 
and divided into three classes—Knights Grand 
Cross, Knights Commanders and Companions. 
The badge is an eight-pointed Maltese cross of 
gold, bearing with many other elaborate devices, 
the motto, “Tria juncta im uno” (‘Three joined 
in one’’), and also the words ‘Ich dien’’ (‘1 
serve’’), the motto of the Princes of Wales. 

The Most Ancient Order of the Thistle, or “St. 
Andrew,” claims to have had its beginning in the 
ninth century, but really, except in the minds 
of those who dearly love an old legend, dates 
back to the reign of James II. 

At this King’s abdication the order fell into dis- 
use, but was revived in 1703 by Queen Anne. 
The order is intended to take the place in Scot- 
land which is held by the Garter in England. It 
consists of the sovereign and some of the royal 
princes and sixteen knights. ; 

The badge is a figure of St. Andrew bearing 
the cross, and the star, which is ornamented by a 
thistle, is accompanied by the words, ‘Nemo me 
empune lacessit’’ (“*“No one annoys me without 
punishment’’). 

Ireland’s one order is that of St. Patrick, 
founded by George III. in 1783, and consists of 


| 
not expire until next year. | 

This alliance has imposed very heavy burdens | 
on each of the powers, but bears heaviest of all | 
upon Italy. So expensive has it proved to that | 
Kingdom that the national debt now amounts to | 
ninety dollars per head of the whole population, | 
and necessitates an income tax of ten per cent. 

The adverse vote of January Thirty-first seems 
to show that the Italian people feel that their finan- 

| cial burden is as heavy as they ean sustain, and 
| that they are unwilling that it should he increased, 
even if it is necessary to do so in order to main- 
| tain the alliance with the two larger powers. 

The result of the vote has caused a great deal 
| of satisfaction in France and Russia, which are 
| the powers at which the Triple Alliance is aimed, 

and which it is the purpose of the alliance to re- 
strain from making war. 

Should Signor Crispi finally retire from power, 
the last of the original framers of the Triple Alli- 
ance will have passed from the public stage. 
Andrassy, the Austrian statesman who aided in 
concluding it, is dead, and Bismarck, who main- 
tained and confirmed it on behalf of Germany, 

| seems definitely to have retired from public life. 

Should the resolution of the Italian Chamber, 
as expressed by its vote of January Thirty-first, 


which these powers have agreed to stand by each | the number was three hundred and twenty-five; | 


but the six new States have added seven mem- 
bers to the total. . 

In the same time the number of people repre- 
sented by a single member has increased from 
thirty thousand in 1789 to more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand in the present Congress. 

The only reapportionment ever made which 


| has decreased the number of representatives was 


that made in 1843, which reduced the number 
from two hundred and forty to two hundred and 
twenty-three. From 1843 until 1873 the number 
remained almost the same, except that the mem- 
bers from new States were added to the total. 


under the apportionment to go into effect at the 
next election of congressmen several, of course, 
have a proportionately smaller representation, 
since there will he twenty-four more members 
than in the present Congress. 

The largest gainer in representation under the 
new apportionment is Nebraska, which will have 
six representatives instead of three, and eight 
presidential electors instead of five. Illinois, 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania and Texas gain two 
representatives each, and Alabama, Arkans1s, 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Washington and Wisconsin gain one each. 





Though no State actually loses a representative | 


| of an affectionate disposition, but merely the lack, 
common in all young creatures, of judgment. 

The same girl who will answer her mother, sister 
or brother in_words that sting like a whip, will fre- 
quently la tenderest affection and consid 
eration wu iend, a dull school-mate whom 
she helps, ‘ant one whom she admires, a shy 
| and timid one who admires and clings to her. 
| Of course the girl’s family have an infinitely 
| greater claim upon her love and kindness than any 
of her mates; but odd as it sounds to say so, that 
is often the very reason she takes no trouble to 
practise these virtues at. home. 

The family she loves of course, and of course 
they know it. It can be taken for granted; and 
though she does not deliberately say, that there 
fore crossness at home matters less than ill-temper 
among friends, she acts as though she did. 

It is true also that she cannot measure the effect 
of her own sharp tongue. She speaks quickly and 
forgets quickly what she has said, and she expects 
others to forget as soon. She cannot tell the differ 
| ence between giving a scratch and a stab. 

It is often the sharp-tongued and hard girls who 
are loveliest and most self-sacrificing in their 
friendships. , 

Who has not known some such sweet pickle 12 
her teens to attach herself to another girl, gentler, 
prettier and more popular than herself, wait upo? 
her, pet her, devote herself to her service, and 
enjoy at second-hand with touching unselfishness 
the praise, affection and admirati estowed upon 
her friend, which she has not ft to win for 

| herself? 

We must remember that genefosity is the grace 
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of youth, but justice comes with maturity. Many 
a young girl gives away lavishly the flower of her 
finest traits of tenderness and devotion, before she 
is wise enough to know that the need of them at 
home is always greater than it can be anywhere 
else. 

Her flickering gleams of good and little spurts | 
of evil, remind one of the snapping, crackling and 
flinging about of spiteful sparks that goes on at the 
kindling of a wood-fire on the hearth, which never- 
theless forgets presently all about its youthful 
tempers, and settles down steadfastly and quietly | 
to be the light and joy and comfort of the house. 


——_- _ +o —— | 


COMMANDED TO WORK. | 


| 
In that very interesting little country, Montene. | 


gro, which, looking down on the Adriatic from its 

dark hills, is like a bit of medizval Europe saved 

from the wreck of the past, the reigning Prince is | 
still a sort of father to his people, and commands | 
their actions as a parent does his children, though | 
he would hardly venture to oppress a people ,so | 
warlike and really heroic. 

Recently Prince Nicholas, or Nikita, the monarch 
of this little domain, left his capital at Cettinje to 
visit France. Before he departed, he ordered the | 
people of a large part of his little country to meet 
him at the village of Danilograd. 

Arrived there, the Prince found the people ready 
to meet him, and he made to them the following 
remarkable speech : 

“My children, you are valiant and doughty fel. 
lows, and there is not one of you who is not ready 
to fire on the first Turk who comes, and chop off 
his head. | 

“But when it comes to the matter of work, you 
are terribly lazy. 

“Oh yes, you fight splendidly, but we no longer 
live in the times when the warrior can support | 
himself and his family by fighting. One of the | 
most distressing of these new ways of the world | 
is the necessity of working for a living. 

“Well, well! If the world has got to work, each | 
one must do his part of it. I want my people to 
become as brave toilers as they are fighters. 

“Look around at these mountains! What grows | 
onthem? *Nothing at all. No sheep are here, nor | 
isthere any grass for them to eat if they were here. 

“Now T want you to change all this, and you 
shall change it. Since the country is fit for the 
grape and the olive, every warrior shall plant, this 
very year, two hundred vine-stocks. Each chief 
of a brigade shall plant twenty olive-trees, each 
chief of a battalion, or captain, six, each inferior 
officer five, and each corporal one. 

“I have spoken. Itis for you, all of you, to go 
and do what I have told you to do.” 

The command was received with enthusiasm. 
The men of the country dependent upon Danilo- 
grad constitute a brigade of four thousand men, 
and they have taken an oath to plant, the coming 
year, eight hundred thousand vine-stocks and 
twelve hundred olive-trees. 





i | 


SCARPOLOGY. | 


Not long ago people who had nothing better with | 
which to amuse themselves were greatly interested | 
in the so-called science of palmistry, by means of 
which they assumed to read the character of a | 
person from the hand. 

Now another and very curious character-reading | 
“science” has been discovered or invented in Swit- 
zerland. A learned doctor of Basle has communi.- | 
cated to a medical journal a full account of his | 
science of Scarpology, which consists of “knowing | 
men by the aid of their old shoes.” | 

Well-worn shoes, this authority maintains, afford 
amuch better means of reading the character than | 
the hand, the face or the handwriting. It is possi- 
ble, he says, to perceive in an old shoe infallible 
signs of certain good or bad traits. 

If the heel and the sole are worn in the same 
degree, the wearer of the boot is a business or 
business-like person, energetic and well-informed; 
or if a woman, either a good wife and mother or 
capable of becoming one. 

If the shoe is “run over” toward the outer edge 
of the sole, the wearer, so declares this science, | 
hasa leaning toward the fantastic and adventur 
ous. If itis “run in” or worn out upon the inner 
edge of the sole, irresolution and weakness are 
indicated. 

One might obtain, no doubt, a very interesting 
account of himself by combining the observations 
of the professors of all the different character. | 
reading “sciences.” 

First the phrenologist would read him according 
tohis humps. Then the physiognomist would look 
him over, and decide by his features what manner 
of man he was. 


Next the palmister would cast his “horoscope” 
from an inspection of his hands. A copy of his 
favorite poem, written in his own handwriting, 
Would enable the chirographist to determine all 
his peculiarities from his penmanship. | 

Last of all, he would send a pair of his old shoes | 
to the scarpologist. 

Combining all their reports, he would probably 
learn that he was an erratic, steady-minded, even 
tempered, irascible, industrious, lazy, bold-spirited, 
Umid, affectionate, cold-blooded, and altogether 
Contradictory sort of person. 

But he probably knew that before. 


one —~+~@r— —— 
SHE PREVENTED HIM. 
Mr. Glad 
tion in 
Fawce 


stone, when he formed his administra. 
i880, made a blind man, the late Mr. 
: tt, Postmaster-General. The post had some. 
a carried with it a seat in the Cabinet, but Mr. | 
ioe remained outside of the council-chamber | 
day of his death. His wife stood in the way. | 
sen tmnalley, in his London Letters, explains how 
. Fawcett prevented her husband from enter 
ing the Cabinet. 
neat, Faweett’s _blindness would have made it 
hie cae bes confide Cabinet papers and secrets to 
we ye Hid-secretary was his wife, who 
80 his confidante, adviser, fellow-student, 
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and other self. Had Mr. Gladstone made Mr. 
Fawcett a Cabinet Minister, he would have made 
Mrs. Fawcett one also. But the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain would not have been supported, had 
he extended the practice of woman’s rights to the 
Cabinet. 

ee oe 


LIGHTING LONDON STREETS. 


Lighting the streets of a large city in olden 
times was a far different thing from lighting the 
streets at the present time. In 166] the streets of 
London were directed to be lighted with candles or 
lanterns by every householder fronting the main 
road, from nightfall to nine o’clock, the hour of 
retiring to bed. 


In the last year of King Charles I1.’s reign, one 
Edward Hening obtained the right to light the 
streets with lanterns placed over every tenth door, 
from six o’clock on moonless evenings until mid- 
night, between October and April. , 

Juring the reign of Queen Anne, in July, 1708, 
Mr. Michael Coke introduced globular glass lamps 
with oil burners, instead of the former glimmering 
lanterns. In 1716 an act was passed which en- 
joined every householder to furnish a light before 
his door from six to eleven o’clock at night, except 
on evenings between the seventh night of each 
moon and the third after it reached the full. 

In a few years a company was formed to light 
the street from six o’clock until midnight, each 
householder who paid poor rates being required to 
contribute for this purpose six shillings a year. 

Gaslight, at its introduction in the beginning of 
the present century, presented such a novel spec- 
tacle to the eyes of the foreign ambassadors that 


| they were vain enough to imagine that the brilliant 


lamps were a part of a general illumination to cel- 
ebrate their arrival. 
Electricity is now taking the place of gas, but 


| the change is made far less rapidly in London than 


in even the cities of comparatively small popula- 
tion in this country. 


——___—_4@>—_—— 


MR. SIMKINS’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Simkins lived together in accord, 
but it seems that Mrs. Simkins has a habit, which 
has disturbed Mr. Simkins a great deal, of search- 
ing her husband’s pockets after he has gone to bed 
at night. One afternoon a friend of Mr. Simkins 
met him as he was on his way home. Mr. Sim- 
kins’s face wore a fierce and tragical expression, 


| which was so very unusual with him that his friend 


could not help exclaiming : 


“Why, what is the matter with you, Mr. Sim 
kins?” 

“What seems to be the matter with me?” 

“Why, your face has a look of determination 
that is perfectly ferocious.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Simkins. “I have resolved to be 
revenged upon my wife. She searches my pockets 
atnight. To-night I am going to search her pock- 
ets!” 

Next morning the same friend met Mr. Simkins. 
Instead of a look of fierce determination, he wore 
an expression of extreme weariness and languor. 

“Well,” said the friend, laughing, “what’s the 
matter now?” 

“Didn’t sleep a wink last night.” 

“What! Did you find something dreadful in 
Mrs. Simkins’s pockets?” 

“Hum! I worked half the night trying to find 
her pockets, and couldn’t find one!’ 


———-~+or 


THE COLUMBUS EGG STORY IMPROVED. 


“One day when I was a boy at school,” says a 
writer in the 7'ribune, “the class had for a reading 
lesson the story of Columbus and the egg. In the 
class was a little Irish boy about my own age, 
whose name was Jerry Grady, and when school 
was out at noon, Jerry said to me: 


“<*Did ye mind that sthory about Columbus and 
the egg?” Sure, that’s not the way the thrick was 
done at all, at all. Come wid me, and I’ll show ye 
how Columbus done it.’ 

‘“Jerry’s mother kept hens, and when we reached 
the house he had no trouble in finding a fresh 
egg. 

“First putting a clean plate on the table, Jerry 
took the egg and shook it violently for some sec- 
onds, or until the yolk and the white were thor- 
oughly mixed, like a compound of milk and water. 
Then, after holding the egg = ht on the plate 
until the mixture inside of it had settled quietly 
into the broad base of it, he withdrew his hand, 
and left the egg standing upright and alone. 

“<‘There,’ said he, ‘that’s the way Columbus done 


| it, and I have no doubt it was, for I have often 
| done it that way, and anybody else can do it.” 


en 


SMALL WAISTS. 


English and American physicians, years ago, 
made tight-lacing unfashionable. But the mania 
for small waists is now so violent as to provoke the 
London Times to protest against the barbarous 


| fashion: 


“Ah! you go in for waists, I for figures,” said a 
lady of truly artistic taste to a friend who tight- 
laced. When will the ladies learn that small waists 
have in them no beauty! The number of deformed. 
looking girls and women is a sorrowful sight for 


| the artist or the doctor. 


The odious custom appears to be more prevalent 
than ever; and what is gained for crue) torture 
and the loss of health? Certainly not beauty. Some 


| of these silly barbarians are young enough to be 


under the authority of parents. 

Surely parents who care for their children’s 
lives should peremptorily forbid tight-lacing. The 
corset is in itself a perfectly needless article of 
apparel for straight and strong girls. You might 
as well brace a young poplar in a coat of mail. 


~ 
> 





A BRIGHT INTERPRETER. 


It is doubtful if a dream was ever more ingen 


|iously or more appropriately interpreted than in 
|the following brief story, from a Scotch paper. 


Indeed, the story is a sermon in itself: 


A laborer at the Dundee harbor lately told his 
wife, on awakening, a curious dream which he had 
during the night. He dreamed that he saw coming 
toward him four rats. The first one was very fat, 
and was followed by two lean rats, the rear rat 
being blind. 

The dreamer, who was superstitious, was greatly 
perplexed as to what evil might follow, as he had 
been told that to dream of rats denotes coming 
calamity. He appealed to his wife concerning this, 
but she could not help him. His son, a sharp lad, 


| who heard his father tell the story, volunteered to 
be the interpreter. 

“The fat rat,” he said, ‘‘is the man who keeps the 
public house, that ye gang till sae often, and the 
twa lean anes are me and my mither, and the blind 
ane is yerself, father.” 






COMPANION. 


| A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, “ od 
| and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells The American Tom Brown at Rughy. 


the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is erbert D. Ward’s Absorbing Story of School Life, 


H 
t 
better than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for | THE NEW SENIOR AT ANDOVER 
Burnett’s. [ Adv. . 
| THE Story of the Day. Real American boarding- 
| INDIA SILKS 


| school life, by a real American boarding-school boy. 
Andover, its famous historic places, its professors, its 
students and their experiences, humorous, pathetic, 
intense; delineated by one with full knowledge of his 
| subject and in full sympathy with his characters. 
In a great variety of designs and book not only for all school-boys, but for every one 
colorings, the latest patterns, 
genuine Shanghai Cloths and 
best London printings. POPU- 
_LAR PRICES. Samples mailed 
to any address. 
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interested in school life. 12mo., illustrated, $1.25. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., BOSTON. 
“For this Relief, much Thanks.” 


Hamlet, Act 1, Se. 1. 


ET US KNOW, 
What Relief ? 


The New Sanitary 
‘ English Relief 
Wall Covering 


nag hyota 


For Dados, Side Walls and Ceilings. Ina 
| large variety of original designs by eminent 
| English and French artists in both high and 
low relief. Easily hung; easily decorated. 

Sold by progressive dealers everywhere. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 














Spring Dress Coods. 


Best American, French, Eng- 
‘lish and German Manufacture— 
the latest novelties in style and 
| colorings. Beautiful new shades 
in Cashmeres, Cheviots, Serges | 
and Camel’s Hairs. POPULAR)! 
PRICES. Samples mailed free. | 

| 











Send Name for Catalogue. 





JOS, HORNE & CO,, ‘tea i 
The Log School-house 
on the Columbia. 
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| — | NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 
Rita more: | Agts. for America. 406 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Your Razor 


will get dull and your strop fail 
to sharpen it. A “clean shave” 
is then impossible, and you are 
liable to cut your face. 

| Here is just what you want. 
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Last Spring Mr. Hezekiah But-| 
terworth made an extended tour 
through the Northwest. As a. 
result of his trip through this) 
marvellous section of our coun-| 
try, we are able to .present this 
interesting and instructive book. | 

In it the pioneer history of the) 
Northwest is pictured ina charm-| 
ing and graphic manner. The 
book is true to life. 

Given to any COMPANION subscriber for one new sub- 


scriber and 35 cents additional. Price, $1.35. hme J 
and packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or sale 





In metal box, containing coarse and fine. 
Enough to last years. Can be used on any strop. 
| Every “shaver” knows the Torrey Strops. It 
is this dressing that has made them famous. 
To be had from dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. | J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


te we give this set as a Premium to those who 
get up a Club of $20.00 for our Teas, Spices 
and Extracts. We are Importers of Tea, Coffee 
and Crockery, and sell direct to Consumers. We 
want YOU to send for our 120-page Price and 
Premium List. It tells the whole story. Costs 
you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 
We have hundreds of other sets, Plain and 
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ENCLISH DECORATED Decorated. 
Dinner Set, No. 45, 112 Pieces. 


Premium with an order of $20.00. THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
Packed and delivered at depot for $9.00 cash. 793 Washington Street, Boston. 














Only Good Seeds Bring Forth Good Crops. ‘ 














‘BURPEE’S SEEDS | 
! ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


To Paint the Lily 


Would be the mere mention by us of 
the excellent quality of our Farm, Gar- @ 
den and Flower Seeds to those who 


$ E E DS for the Garden, 


Farm and Field. 


4 E E DS that will Yield 





> 
‘ Abundant Crops. have used them. They know they , 
‘ DS are the best, and to speak of their § 
, thers > Sow that real merits is like 
wi urely row. e +4 
Gilding Gold. 
: EDS Ff: te riower To those who have never used our Seeds § 
P : we say: ‘‘Try them.” A trial will § 
: DS — be a much better advertisement for 3 
South, Eastand West. - us than we can pen. : 
Burpee’s Seeds are the Best. Once a customer, a customer always. 
> 
. > 
H increase year by year, and we deal direct with >} 
The Popularity of our Seeds more Planters ¢ x any other Seed House in the : 
4 World. In the busy season we receive daily from 3,000 to 5,000 letters and postal cards. 


: : q Burpee’s Red Etna Pepper,—New Gelden 
Six Choice Novelties. ee Selorge Vendergun Cab- 
> bage,— Burpee’s Hard-Head Lettuce,—The Delaware Watermelon,— 

and The Matchless Tomato.—One full-size packet of each, with plain 
directions for culture, will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25e., or 
any three of these Choicest New bE sagem te for 16¢. (8 two-cent 
stamps). Our Farm Annual for 1891 will mailed free to all favoring us 
with an order. Allour Seeds are warranted. Write us to-day. 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1891. 


With Colored Plates Painted from Nature. 168 pages. Free. Full of hints to those 
who know, and valuable information for those who want to know about Farm, Garden 
and Flower Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Lilies, Gladioli and other Summer-Flowering Bulbs. 
Rare Novelties are described, mony of which can only be had direct from us. It tells 
how to get valuable premiums, including Mrs. Rorer’s New Book, just out—Free. Write 
: to us at once and secure free this valuable Farm Annual. Write to-day. 


Name this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOTED NAMES. 


Make the following lists according to the best informa 
tion you can command: 

Name six of the foremost Nineteenth Century Generals. 

Six of the greatest Inventors 

Six of the most famous Singers. 

Six of the finest prose Writers 

Six of the greatest Orators. 

Six who have done most for humanity. 





a : } 
For the Companion 


A PROPHECY. 


Cousin Aurelia, bending over 

Her thpeap af J frame through the long still hours, 
Stitching daisies and purple clover, 

And spikes of gorgeous cardinal flowers ; 

All the sweet bright summer unheeding, | 
Save when her floss by the wind is stirred, | 
She chides the rover, her work impeding, 

By lifting eyes with weariness blurred. 


What will it profit my little cousin ? 

Will she gain wisdom, or wealth, or fame, 

In days that run into months,—a dozen, 

While she bends over her ’broidery frame ? 
Will she be paid when friends shall — her 
Will she regret when those less kinc 

With their superior skill amaze her, 

Hinting at faults she cannot find ? 


What does she dream will be the guerdon— ? 
Forward and backward her needle slips ; 
Her work, her dreams are sure no burden, 
To guess by the curve of her rose-red lips. 
What does she dream— ? that horn of plenty | 
Her magic fingers will soon complete ; 

| 

} 


Cousin Aurelia, fair and twenty, 
Your work I label, “sweets from the sweet.” 


What does she dream, while so demurely 

Stitching that tuft of tangled grass ? j 

She will not tell—I’ll guess,—now surely, 

Something like this, shall come to pass 

Far in the future, dim, uncertain, 

A girl of the time will yawn, some day 

“My great-grandmother made this curtain 

And ruined her handsome eyes, they say.” 
MARGRET HOLMEs. 





+@> on 
For the Companion. 
HER CHANCE LOST. 


The minister in the morning had appealed to 
the congregation for more teachers in the Mission 
Sunday school, and in the afternoon Julia Worth 
and Hetty Lyon, two young girls who recently 
had become members of the church, met at the 
school-room door. 

“Are you going to try to teach ?”’ said Hetty, 
whose face was anxious and paler than usual. 

“Il am going to teach—yes,"’ replied Julia, 
calmly. ‘It seems to be my duty.’ 

The superintendent met them, and assigned to 
each a class of five little girls. 


Julia took her seat, arranged her skirts, wrote | 


down the names of her scholars, and listened to 


their recitations, all with the same air of cool | 
| 


civility. 


It was her duty to teach these girls, and she | 


would do it; but they were the children of 


washerwomen and mechanics; their faces looked | 


stupid and their hands were grimy, and she 
could not be expected to take much interest in 
them personally. 

“There really is nothing in common between 
them and me,” she said with dignity to Hetty, as 
they walked home. 

Hetty, the superintendent thought, would 
hardly make so good a teacher as Miss Worth. 
She did not show so much intelligence, nor so 
much self-command. In fact, Hetty was nervous 
and frightened. It seemed to her a serious un- 
dertaking to try to lead these children nearer to 
God, while she herself was so young and ignorant. 

As she sat opposite to them, she saw how poorly 
clad they were. Most of them came out of 
wretched homes. They had been starved in both 
body and mind. 

“They have had so little and I so much," 
thought. 
another scowled like an untamed animal. 

“Yet for them Christ came,"’ thought Hetty, 
‘and He means that I should tell them of Him!” 
Her heart beat fast, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 


she 


personal word to each giri, as they left the school 
room. 

Some of the girls were dull, others pert; one 
was impertinent. This was unpleasant, but it 
did not seriously disturb her. 
much! It seemed to her that she loved them 
already. 


Three years later, Julia Worth and Hetty Lyon | 


were still teachers in the same Sunday school. 

Hetty’s pupils were with her still. They were 
dear friends. She had not helped them as much 
as she had hoped. Sometimes she thought she 
had not helped them at all, so slowly does the seed 
which God plants grow in a human soul. 


But she did know that her teaching had kept | the narrator, “my first nought was that they were 
she was 
worse 


one from committing a theft to which 
sorely tempted, and another from ruin 
than death. The others listened eagerly to her, 
Sunday after Sunday, but made no promises. 






set of scholars every few weeks. They get some | 
scraps of 
Jews, and the narratives of the good Book. 


knowledge about the history of the | 
Iam 


sure I bore them, and they bore me. 


“One of my girls died a week ago,’ she went | 


on. ‘Mother thought I ought to go to see her. | 
But I could not talk to her about the history of | takable, and I learned afterward that on those per- 


the Jews on her death-bed. 


I never go outside 


of the lesson.” 


lost ?”’ she thought. 


| tell what the lost ‘“‘chance’’ meant to the disem- 
| bodied soul, as it entered its eternal home? 


| of the country familiar with many Indian names, 
| some of which sounded strangely ludicrous. Sit 
| ting Bull’s name was already well known, and so | 


| general had not before made the acquaintance of 
| Kicking Bear, Two Strike, Turning Bear, Bull | 
| Head, and many other “big men” of the Dakota | 





| 





One of them looked almost idiotic; | 


After the lesson was over, she said a pleasant | 


God had given | 
| . 
them to her to help, and they needed help so | dently thorough-going rascals, but the lawyer was 


Only God knew what her work had done for 


them. 
Her own face shone with a surer, higher hap- 
piness. 


Julia looked at her with surprise one Sund iy 


is they left the school. ‘*What a bore this Sunday- 


school work is!"’ she said, yawning. 
my duty, and so keep at it. 
these little wretches is so dense! 


“I think it 
But the ignorance of 
1 have a new | 





‘‘And she is‘dead! You have no chance now!” | 
**Yes, she is dead.”’ 
Julia parted from Hetty at the next corner. | 


But she was startled and disquieted. 


Chance? What chance had she | 
“The girl was dead now.” 


“Chance ? 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| spring into my eyes 








between astonishment and emotion, I felt the tears 
For three nights they had 
lain in wait to kiil the watchman, who lived in the 
top of the building; but it chanced, every time, 
that he was carrying his little baby up and down in 
his arms all through the middle of the night, and 
they could not make up their minds to touch him. 

“I had no doubt of the truth of their story. 
Their shame for their soft-heartedness was unmis- 


ticular nights the watchman’s wife was ill, and he 
really was carrying the baby about in his arms.” 


a 


For the Companion. 


AT EVENING. 


Eastward the hilltops show 
Still where his wheels have run, 


FEBRUARY 26, 1891. 


distance, the strain of this desperate struggle was 


beginning to tell with a vengeance. 


I felt that | 


had well-nigh reached the limit of my strength. 
The Arab still —_ up with me, but by an effort 


| too exhausting to 


ast. Meanwhile the sun seemed 


| to grow fiercer every moment. 


I gathered the remnant of my failing strength 
for the final rush, which I now knew to be very 
near. We passed the huge gray archway of the 


Jaffa Gate, and there right ahead of us, not twenty 


yards off, stood the house that was the goal of our 
race, with my two English comrades standing in 
front of it. 

Darting forward, I entered the courtyard gate a 
full length ahead, while exhausted Isbak fell just 
us he reached it, and lay on the hot pavement, with 
blood and foam round his gasping mouth; and |, 
with a red mist before my eyes and everything 
spinning round me, was led away by my con 
rades to be hastily doctored with such remedies as 
were to be had 

The elder of the two men, when he heard my 


All goecs in the glow 
What chance? Out into the unseen the girl f the departing Sun - 


Burns now a single spar | story, or remarked, with that freedom of 
: - s § | d 
had gone to render her account to God. Who can | 


> last c : se } speech which is the birthright of every English 

sedi ea } man, “Well, I always thought you were a fool, and 
Blooms in the night. | now I’m sure of it!” : 

On cooler reflection, | am very much of the same 

As ’twere a potions opinion 

Set in this garden blue, P 1 


Telling the twilight hour —- SS 


aaa When falls the silent dew ; ; 
As ’twere a lantern there GENTLE HINTS. 
INDIANS’ NAMES. Lighting Diana’s wa, 


In former days, doctors were occasionally difi 
dent about charging very large fees, but they liked 
to be paid “on the spot,’ when they were called in 
consulted. The devices they resorted to in 
} Out of this silver bath order to obtain a good fee were sometimes in. 

Flowers shall emerge at dawn | genious. 
| Gracing the narrow path | . : 
cross the lawn | Doctor Senter, of Boston, always expected a fee 
. | of ten dollars for a consultation; but the price was 
t 2@ - - 
we ee | regarded as so exorbitant that be did not actually 
Guarding the world asleep “oo it. g , ; 
Under the summer skies. However, he had a little pile of ten-dollar note- 
Wight. Hite a soetaer mild, |left upon his office table in plain sight of his 
ati These names are, for the st part, a| Tenderly to her breast yatients, and also in plain sight of his own watc!: 
reed ee se vetoes yo ae pth ona Se Ta cae ful eyes. “Seeing those new bills, looking as if they 
tage, alge a" | a ss _ | had been flung down one by one by previous vis 
tion of them is simple. FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. | itors, the patient hardly had any choice but to add 

The names are taken by the Indians themselves | one to the number. 
in early life, after a period of fasting and seclu x bi One day a merchant, known to the doctor to 
sion. which isa part of their “medicine” or relig be weaithy but somewhat avaricious, came to con 
ion. With some, the first animal seen, with others, sult him, and took much of his time. In rising 
the first thing seen, by the Indian after rising from | ays. woul, o cin ; _ | to go, the patient handed the doctor a five-dollai 
this period of seclusion, becomes his totem, or rhere is rarely a circumstance or character in- | bill 
guarlien spirit, and also his name. vented by the imagination that does not find its 1 Doctor couner at — “4 - spemeeaes, - 

It is therefore to be supposed that one Indian | parallel in real life. A y * more ri down on his knees, and began to 100K about under 

pp i parallel in real life A year orn ore agoa writer, | the chairs and beside the table. 
whose name is familiar to Companion readers, 


chief has a romantic name because a red cloud was ppb : i. pane , ha 
the first thing which fell upon his vision after he ; 2 _ What are you looking for?” said the patient. 
described in a story the adventures and vicissi.| ‘Why, for the other one,” said the doctor. 


came out of his first fasting. Another famous 
ef bh g : “The other what ?” 


y 
Through the dim realms of air, 
With its pale ray. 


Over yon purple line 
see. her white face appears ! 
Breathe once the air divine ‘or 
Steeped in her fragrant tears! 





The excitement attending the recent “ghost 
dancing” among the Sioux Indians made the people 





were the names of Red Cloud and Rain-in-the 
Face, two other famous Sioux; but the public in 


FICTION AND FACT. 


chief had a grotesyue name because he saw, or 
fancied he saw, a buffalo bull in a recumbent or 
sitting position when he looked about for his totem 


tudes of an erring lad who ran away from home to | 


follow the sea. The tale was pure fiction, and the 
author invented for his young sailor a name unlike 


“The other bill. Ah! didn’t you drop one?” 
The merchant drew out a second five-dollar bill, 


| made “hole in the day’ was the Dakota word for 


The result of this practice is that Sioux names, 
perhaps without exception, are borrowed from 
natural objects of some kind, and do not relate to 
qualities of mind or to bodily characteristics. 

Some illustrations of this practice among the | 
Sioux are the names of the chiefs Big Foot, Short | 
Bull, Gray Eagle, White Swan, Big Turkey, High 
Pine, Big Bad Horse, Spotted Horse, Bull Dog, 
White Hawk, Crazy Horse, Wounded Buffalo, 
American Horse and Running Antelope. 

Very often these names are imperfectly trans. 
lated by the interpreters, and lose much of their 
significance. The name of the Sioux Indian Hole 
in-the_Day once caused a great deal of merriment 
among white people. 

The name was really a romantic one, for the 
term which the interpreters, translating literally, 


~ it down upon the table without a word, and 
any he had ever heard. —— out of the room, slamming the door behind 
tim. 

Soon after the story was published, its author 
received a pathetic letter from a sorrowing mother, 
saying that the sailor-boy of the story was her only 
son, and begging for his address. | 

“Tell him,” she wrote, “if he will only come 
home I will forget and forgive all the past. Il am 
alone in the world, and if my dear son will but 
return to me I shall be happy again.” 

It was hard to write to this poor mother that the 
sailor-boy of the story, whose name, adventures, 
and life so closely resembled her son’s, was but a 
creature of the imagination. 

“While addressing a_jury in a criminal case a 
few years ago,” said a Iawyer, “I made up the fol. 
lowing story to illustrate the need of coolness and 
calm judgment before condemning a man. 

“A paseen er train was pulling into the station of 
asmall New England town. The engineer had seen 
many years of continuous service on that partic. 
ular run, and had never failed to stop his engine at 
a certain point. 

“One day a great celebration was held in the 
town, and when that train came in, the track ahead 
of the point where the engine always stopped was 
crowded with people. No one feared being run 
over, so great was the contidence in the engineer’s 
ability to stop his engine at a particular spot. 

“But alas! on this day the heavy train was not 
aeoees. but ja em ener eg = its way through the 
i. < A oD he mcs le , seident | dense mass of humanity, killing and maiming a 

mal, and not to its character; and as ac cident | score of persons. At first the crowd stood aghast; 

forced the Indian to take this animal for his totem, ; toms indi i aa ae | 

te 3 See ae gt : 5 swintive | aud then a great wave of indignation broke forth 

it is not fair to assume that the name is descriptive : A pon by A A 

of the Indian himeelf. against the engineer w ho had done this thing. 
Man-A fraid-of-His.Horse, Hang him! Lynch him!’ they shouted 


————~oo—__—_ 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 

The city person, it is well known, is often as 
much a “greenhorn” in the country as the country 
person is in the city. A girl who had been accus 
tomed tu certain city squares and exclusive parks, 
whose high-barred gates were closed at a fixed 
hour every night, made her first visit to the coun 
try. She was being taken about through the lanes 
and fields by her mother, when the sun set. 


“Say, mamma,” said the little girl, “haven't we 
gotto goin? What time do they close the country, 
anyway?” 

It was a city boy, too, who, when taken with him 
by his country cousin while he dug some potatoes, 
watched the process of unearthing the tubers for 
a moment with great wonder, and then remarked 

“Is that where you keep your potatoes? I should 
think it would be more convenient to keep them in 
barrels, the way we do.” 

The “country greenhorn” in the city has this 
advantage over the “city greenhorn” in the coun 
try, that he does not put on airs of superiority on 
all occasions. It was a city boy in the country 
who, being taken to a peach-tree full of ripe and 
| delicious fruit, and invited to help himself, re 
marked, somewhat loftily : 

“No, I thank you. I never eat them until they 
are canned!” 


eclipse. This Indian’s emergence from his fasting 
period had been signalized by an eclipse of the 
sun, and this circumstance, commemorated in his 
name, probably helped to give him his importance 
among his fellows. 

Fast Thunder, another Sioux, and a stanch friend 
of the whites, would probably be called Chain 
Lightning if his name had been more freely trans- 
lated. He took his totem, no doubt, in the midst | 
of a prairie storm, as did also Rain-in-the-Face. 

One Sioux, who has been much heard of, is | 
named Low Dog. This name is not so uncompili- | 
mentary in the Dakota language as it is in English. | 
The word “low” refers to the stature of the ani 





another famous In 





Z A 7 | opt a oO j > . y i > > j © ohi 
| dian, doubtless owes his very singular name to the | ead See eee ee = + cab, ’ = or 
same practice. The Indians’ names, indeed, often | ron I ” past galnst the tury of the 


bear strong testimony to the vicious character of | “IF.” 
the native horses, which were their most frequent 
animal companions. It is said by some authorities 
that, instead of Man-Afraid-of-His-Horse, this 
Indian’s name should be translated Man-Afraid 
Jor-His-Horse. This would take the suggestion of 
cowardice out of the name, and turn it into a sug 
gestion of solicitude. 

Indian names are not alone in “meaning some 
thing.” Animals’ surnames are really not uncom 
mon among Americans, though they are inherited, 
and not freshly assumed. To say nothing of such 
names as Fox, Wolf, Hogg, and others derived 
directly from animals, we have names whose orig 

| inal significance is quite lost—as, for instance, SWIFT OF FOOT. 

Owen, a lamb, Griflith, a dragon, Arthur, a bear, | | heavily down among the tame fowl in the yard. 

and Everett and Evarts, both derived from a Celtic “Thou art swift of foot, friend Ishak, as we have Gua Maynard did not even shift his position at 

word meaning swine. all seen, but these Europeans have done wonders. | this novel sight. He looked at the new-comer fe 
| Methinks they would press even thee hard, if thou | ae a minute, and then said, slowly and 80 

wert set to run a race with them.” The words), “If-1- had -a-gun,-and-if-it-was-loaded,-and-if-I- 

were addressed to a local pedestrian of Jerusalem, | Wasn’t-afraid-of - hitting-a - tame - goose, -and if -it- 

at noon of a summer day, and resulted in a trial | W@5" t- Sunday,-and - if - that - goose-would-stay-as 

d ? near-as-that,-I-would-shoot-that-goose !’ 

of speed and endurance between tne Arab and By the time he had finished, the wild goose had 

Mr. David Ker. Mr. Ker describes the adventure, 

and frankly expresses an opinion of it, with which 

the majority of his readers will, no doubt, agree. | 


“Wait! cried the fireman, ‘See this!’ and he | 
held up a broken bolt. ‘Here is the cause of the | 
accident—a broken bolt at the throttle!’ 

‘*I believe that I won my case on that little bit of 
fiction, and what do you think! After court had 
adjourned, a fine-appearing, gray-haired old gen 
tleman came forward, and grasping my hand 
exclaimed : ; 

“*You told that story well! I was in that crowd 
at the time of the accident, and saw the whole 
thing!’” 


That deliberate, almost phlegmatic temperament 
| which once characterized the New England Yankee 
| in Vermont is fast being supplanted by a nervous, 
jerky, dyspeptic nature which is irritable to see or 
hear. It is with relief that one finds now and then 
a relic of the old-time deliberateness. 


Old Uncle Maynard, of Royalton, sat on the sill 
of his barn-floor one Sunday afternoon, and looked 
| quietly out over his barnyard. At that momenta 
wild goose, a stray bird from a flock, and evidently 
very tired with a long flight, flopped slowly and 
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SAVED BY A BABY. 


A lawyer of wide experience says that it is difi 
cult for honest people to realize how distorted the 
view of a criminal often becomes. In many cases 
it is practically impossible for him to distinguish 
between good and evil. Yet there is always a bit 
of moral sense left at bottom. The lawyer in ques 
tion was once called upon to defend two men who 
were accused of robbing a bank. They were evi 


| gone, and Uncle Maynard’s excitable nature was 
subjected to no further temptation. 


sia } —_@e—___——_——_ 

Once fairly started, I suddenly realized the for- 
midable task I had undertaken, nothing less than 
racing an active Syrian Arab (to whom one hun 
dred and twenty degrees in the shade was quite a 
normal temperature) over four and a half miles 
of steep and broken ground, up-hill nearly all the 

satisfied that in this particular case they way, in the full glare of a sun that had almost 
| innocent. shrivelled up like tinder many a man of thrice my 
| : ; ’ strength. 

They confessed that they had intended to rob the It is true that I was in splendid training, having 
bank; that they bad not only made all their plans, | just come back from “roughing it” with the Turk 
hut that they had lain in wait for three nights to kill | ish invading army in one of the hottest districts 
the night-watchman on his round. They declared, | of Northern Africa; but apart from the sinewy 
however, that they had then abandoned the whole | strength and endurance visible in every line of my 
enterprise, but the wife of one of them, who was | adversary’s gaunt brown limbs, I, in my thick 
in the secret, had told their plans to her brother. | boots and European clothes, was naturally at a 
This man, as was afterward proved, carried out | great disadvantage. i 
| the scheme which they had abandoned, and then| There was one thing to do, and I did it. The 

managed to throw suspicion upon them. ordinary Arab’s idea of speed is neither a walk 

“Of course when they told me this story,” says | nor a run, but a long, slouching trot, kept up with 
a steady, unvarying tenacity that would tire a wolf, 
whose usual gait it closely resembles. Of fast 
walking, however, the Arab has little or no idea. 

I determined, therefore,tzo make the pace as 


BAD TASTE. 


The buying of articles of dress or of household 
decoration at the most approved places does not 
insure harmonious results if the purchaser lacks 
the skill and art properly to combine what he has 
purchased. This is especially true in matters of 
personal adornment, as is neatly illustrated by the 
reply of a Frenchman to an English lady. 


were 





He had complained that he found the English 
women very badly dressed. ‘ 

“They have no taste,” he said; “no originality: 
They are a terror as compared to my country 
women.” 

“I do not see how you can say that,’’ the lady 
responded. “I am sure we buy almost all our 
clothes in Paris.” ; 

“That is very possible,” the Frenchman replied: 
“but if you will pardon my saying it, it is you whe 
select them.” 





| deceiving me; but in the end, though the tale did 
not sound very probable, 1 somehow came to be 
lieve it. 


“The thing which puzzled me most was that they | severe as possible from the very start, anc tempt om ial aie 
gave no adequate reason why they had not carried my opponent, if I could, into keeping step with 
out their murderous plans on the three nights when | me, which, from his want of science, would be the NATURAL. 


they were lying in wait. 

“I pressed them upon this point, telling them 
that they might as well trust me, for that if T found 
at any point of the case that they had deceived me, 
I would unhesitatingly throw up the defence, no 
matter what the result might be. 

“This threat evidently frightened them thor 
oughly, and each tried to make the other tell. They 
showed so much shame-facedness, that I confess I 
was prepared to hear something unspeakably 
wicked; for I thought that anything which made 
such scamps ashamed, must be dreadful indeed. 

“It took them half an hour to tell me; and then, | 


most exhausting thing that he possibly could do. 

On we went, over rolling stones and gaping hol 
lows and mounds of dust and rubbish, as reck 
lessly as mountain goats; but worse was in store 
for us. 

Beyond the Golden Gate we had to follow a 
broken, up-hill path, which was literally heaped 
with sharp, jagged stones, every step on which 
must have been torture to the barefooted Arab; 
but ruffian and bully though he was, he had all the 
indomitable courage of his race, and never flinched 
or made a sign of pain from first to last. 

By the time we had covered two-thirds of the 


Young people who do not stop to think of the 
full meaning that their remarks may have, f 
quently utter the “things one would rather have 
left unsaid.” 


A group of young ladies were talking of thel! 
presents, when one of the party, a lady not? 
young as some of the others, remarked 

“My father has always given me a bovk on! 
birthday.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed a_ sixteen-year-old, “what 8 
library you must have by this time!” 
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For the Companion. 
THE SPELLING LESSON. 


The teacher sat in her high-backed chair, 
Her chair so straight and tall; 

Her eyes went flashing to and fro 
Among the children small. 

At last she spoke, and ‘Billy boy! 

Now answer, Billy Bolee, 

And tell me quickly, what does C- 

O-W spell?” quoth she. 


Then up went Patty’s hand, 
Up went Matty’s hand, 
Up went Freddy’s hand, too; 
But poor little Billy, 
He was x0 silly, 
He didn’t know what to do. 
The teacher smiled her pleasant smile, 
And shook her small, wise head. 
“Be quiet, all! for l am sure 
That Billy knows!” she said. 
“Put on your thinking-cap, my child, 
And tie it very tight; 
Then C-O-W will not trouble 
you, 
And you will say it right.” 
Sut up went Patty’s hand, 
Up went Matty’s hand, 
Up went Freddy’s hand, too, 
And poor little Billy 
He was so silly, - 
He didn’t know what to do. 
But when the children ’gan 
to laugh, 
And fun at him ’gan poke, 
Poor Billy thought it might 
not be 
So much worse if he spoke. 
So lifting up his fearful 
eyes 
All sad and timorousiy, 
“Sure, C-O-W, must spell, 
Sobble-you !”” 
Thus spoke Billy Bolee. 
Then out laughed Matty, 
And out laughed Patty, 
And out laughed Frederick, 
too; 
But poor little Billy, 
He felt so silly, 
He didn’t know whai—To— 
Dott! 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


- +o 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMA'S PUMPKIN-PIES. 


Grandma was expecting 
company for dinner —the 
minister and his wife and 
little girl. So she was very 
busy that morning cooking 
all sorts of good things, 
and among the other things 
were the famous pumpkin- 
ples, made just as her 
grandma had made them. 

Her grandma! Why, it almost made 
dizzy to think about grandma’s grandma. | 

Nannie was standing on a chair close beside | 
the table, helping grandma cook. She had come 
out in the country the day before to try and get | 
over La Grippe. 

“1 should think,”’ said Nannie, “that that way | 
to make punkin-pies wouldn't be very good, | 
‘cause it’s such old style.” 

“Old style’s the best for pies, I guess,’ laughed | 
gfandma. ‘You see if it aint. Now I suppose, | 
child, you never do have ‘em in the city, do 


Nannie | 


you?” j 
“Only the kind that lives in cans,” answered | 
Nannie. “And papa says they can’t hold a can- | 


dle to yours; but I never could see why they’d 
want to.” 

“I should think they couldn’'t!"’ said grandma, 
decidedly. “And now, child, we are ready for 
the seasoning. Just hand grandma the spice-box 
over there, won't you ?”’ 

Nannie put her nose down to smell when the 
box was opened. 

“Ah, how good, grandma! It smells more 
like Christmas than ministers” folks, I think.”’ 

“There’s ginger and mustard standing right 
beside each other,’ said grandma. ‘That's the 
beauty of doing your own work, dear, ‘cause 
they look just alike; but I could go to them in 
the dark, and not make a mistake.” 

Just then some one knocked at the sitting-room 
door, and grandma had to go. 

“Now, dearie, don’t get into mischief, will 
you?” she said, as she started. 

And Nannie did not really intend to, but grand- 
Ma Was gone a long time, and by and by Nannie 
began to think it would be a good joke to put the 
Mustard in the place of the ginger. 
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**Papa dearly loves a joke,’ she thought, ‘‘and 
so do I. How they all will laugh!" 

So, quick as thought, she changed them. 

“Now, p'r’aps it will be better than ginger. 
Maybe I'll discover something,”’ she thought, try- 
ing to qmet her conscience. 

When grandma came back, everything looked | 
all right, and she hurriedly seasoned the pies, | 
and put them in the oven. 

“The land knows Mrs. Pipkin is the beater of 
a stayer,’’ she said, as she shut the oven door, and | 
looked at the clock. 

But everything was ready when the minister’s | 
family came, and grandma’s cap and Nannie’s | 
apron were stiff and spotless. | 

The dinner was good, and they all ate as 
though they enjoyed it. And grandma, who 
justly prided herself on her cookery, beamed 
with delight over the way things disappeared. 

When the pies were brought on, the minister’s 
wife said, ‘“‘“Now we are to have some of the 
famous pumpkin-pie that we have heard so much | 
about.”’ | 

Nannie’s heart plumped down like lead as she 
looked at grandma's happy face as she ‘handed 
around the great golden wedges. 

But what was the matter with it? 

They all took one mouthful, and then a hasty 
drink of water. 

Grandma quickly tasted hers, then looked at 


| Nannie’s crimson face, and Nannie burst out 


| 
| 
| 


crying: 

“O grandma, it was a joke,’’ she sobbed out. 

No one laughed at all, but grandma arose and 
took Nannie’s hand and took her upstairs and put 
her to bed right in broad daylight. 

*“O grandma,”’ said Nannie, when they had all 


gone, and grandma had come upstairs, “1 am 
degraced forever! I'll never play a joke again.” 
“It's no joke at all, when it hurts folks’s feel- 
ings,”’ said grandma. 
And Nannie has been very careful ever since to 
remember that. Mrs. L. E. CurrrenDEN. 
Ene ~@r a 


For the Companion. 


GOSSIP. 

Two sparrows at my window 
Exchanged a friendly word. 
“Did you ever!” “No, | never!” 

And that was all I heard. 


For the Companion. 
ONE MEANING OF TEMPTATION. 


Jeddie was fond of the Sunday-school song, 
“Yield not to temptation ;"" he sang it very pret- 
tily. 


“What is it to yield to temptation ?”’ grandma 


asked. 
Jeddie thought a moment, and then he said: 
“Lillie builds her block-house all up high. I 
want to push it down, and I hold up my foot. 
Lillie says, ‘No, no, Jeddie!’ Then I put my 
foot out, and the blocks tumble over.”’ 


= ~e> ae 


LirTLE Leo, aged three, was watching the sun- 
set. It was very brilliant, and the clouds, all 
crimson and gold, had a mottled appearance. 
“QO grandma, grandma,’’ he cried, ‘do come 
quick and see,—the moon is melting the sky!” 


~@> cams 
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THE SPELLING LESSON. 
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. 
For the Companion. 


KEEP STILL. 


When vexing words are said to you, 
Smile, and keep bravely still; 

Annoying tongues will have their way, 
Let you say what you will; 

Then shut your lips, speak not a word,— 
This is the wisest plan, 

And silence hurts tormentors more 
Than any answer can. 


For the Companion. 
TOMMY’S SHADOW. 


Baby had a little playfellow come to see him 


| ° 
almost every evening. 


He was a little black boy. 

When the lamps were lighted, mamma would 
say, ‘Baby, where’s Tommy ?” 

That was baby’s name for the little black boy, 
and it was baby’s name, too. | 

When mamma said that, baby would begin to | 
hunt for him. 

Sometimes he would find Tommy behind him, 
sometimes in front. Usually he would run all 
around the room, calling, ‘Tommy! Tommy !” 

When he found him, what fun they would 
have! 

They ran races, played ‘hide-and-seek”’ and 
**ho-peep.”” 

Tommy was a very quiet little boy. 

One curious thing about it was, whatever baby 
did, Tommy did. 

Whenever baby took a drink, Tommy would, 
too, but Tommy's cup was black. 

If baby sat in a Chair with a book, so did | 
Tommy, but his chair and book were black. | 





Wasn't that funny? Baby liked to watch him. 
One evening these two little Tommys were hav- 


ing so much fun that they didn’t want to go to! 


bed when the time came. 
They each had a little table with dishes, and 
baby was watching little black Tommy set his 


little black table with the little black dishes, and 


drink out of the httle black cups. 

Mamma told them it was bedtime, but they 
hoth shook their heads—what naughty little boys! 

After a while, mamma and papa with big sister 
Grace left the room. They peeped through the 
door to see what baby would do—but he wasn’t 
lonesome so long as Tommy was there. 

Finally, mamma turned the light down, then 
baby ran to his mother crying, “I go bed now, 
Tommy gone.” a eo 
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For the Companion 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day, Willie carried his shoes to the cob- 
bler’s to have them mended. He entered the 
little shop unnoticed, for the minister was there 
talking with the cobbler. Willie heard the min- 
ister say: ‘So your daughter is to be married 
soon! Whom is she to marry ?”’ ‘Mr. Winter,”’ 
answered the cobbler. ‘Oh,”’ spoke up Willie, 
with a shake of his small shoulders and a tremor 
in his voice, as if he were attacked by a sudden 
chill, ‘Won't she shiver!" 

Eddie came walking in one morning with a 
very solemn face and a large rent in his little kilt 


skirt, and, sidling up to his mother, he asked, | 


‘Mamma, will you please glue my dress to- 
gether ?”’ 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1. 
PUZZLE. 
Seen forwards or backwards 
I’m always the same, 
Spelled backwards or forwards 
You can’t change my name. 
Never found on the mountain, 
At home on the plain, 
On the top of still water 
I always remain. 
Behead and curtail me 
And what do we see ? 
A distant relation 
To you and to me. 
A beautiful creature, 
But too fond of fruit 
Her many descendants 
Always to suit. 


Behead and curtail me, 

And, queerest of tricks, 
Though only one letter 

I’m but one less than six. 
Though only one letter 

I’m one-fourth of a score; 

Now think till you guess me 
I can’t tell you more. 





2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 
55 letters, isa quotation from 
a celebrated American poet 
who was born in February. 

The 3, 5, 21, 16, 17, 1, 24, 55 
is rashness. 

The 15, 4, 2, 14, 38, 3. isa 
poem sung by one person 
only. 

The 31, 22, 51, 54, 6, 10, 20 is 
a plague among cattle. 

The 11, 45, 12, 7, 46, 9, 52, 43 
is spotted. 

The 8, 38, 13, 41, 18, 48, 49 is 
to manage frugally. 

The 37, 26, 27, 34, 50, 19, 32, 
23 are sicknesses. 

The 44, 40, 28, 47, 39, 42, 29 
are collections of maps. 

The 36, 30, 25, 53 is a couch. 

Now write down the words 
having the following defini- 
tions, in regular order, one 
underneath the other, and 
you will find that the first 
row of letters will give you 
the name of the author of the 
above quotation; and the 
final one, the city of his 
birth and an abbreviation 
of the State; 

1. The title of a lady. 

2. A sacred drama set to 
music. 

3. To adjoin. 

4. Moving by steps. 
5. Visionary. 

6. An insect that lives in a 
perfect state one day Snly. 

7. Actof disjoining. 

8. The left side of a ship. 

9. An organical structure. 

10. Fees for handling goods 
at a wharf. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
DROP-VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Th nent skt ws smpl bn, 
Serd. b erds r thngs. 
Wth ths th sktrs f ld spd n, 
Prplld b steks wth prngs 
Sch skts n Swan fret wr sd. 
Thn Nrw, Hilnd ¢, 
nd Dnmrk, ngInd, ¢lnd, 1 
Flld th Swdsh c. 


Th Dtch thn nvntd rn kls 
n bt-shpd sis f wa; 
nd mn nd bs fr cntrs 
Prnned thm vr gad. 
N fne sktng s ll th rg, 
nth “em”? nd mn nthr. 
nd wmn nd gris ct fgrs nd qris, 
Ths vng wth hsbnd nd brthr. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


4. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL SPELLING LESSON. 


1. Fhrwasid—small. 
2. Aeiircfnn—pertaining to money matters 
3. Taihheny—a flower. 
4. Aaeiouynnnttlss—immediately. 
5. Rarteetilu—learning. 
i. Begorhin—next. 
Naabsssleeper—divisibility. 
8. Nensmyoy—one of two or more words having 
a similar meaning. 
%. Dieerttaasnncn—beyond the bounds of expe 
rience. 
10. Sugurheitseosnn—the opposite of wickedness 
ll. Scedsutiiiv—a regular change. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Ist and 2a, Cin, 
3d, natus 
4th, Washing 
5th, ton 


- { Cincinnatus. 
: Washington. 


2. Anagrams —George Washington, ambition, 
Julius Cesar, Napoleon Bonaparte, America, ex 
ample, Virginia, Fairfax, United States, birthday. 

Chronosticon—Boa Minti, anD, unChallengeably, 
Criamea, amepleX, eXtensive, Xarfifa, TunIs Tad- 
eset, hatbyrid. —M DCCXXXII., 1782. 





3. The birthday of George Washington. 
Key. Words—Thrifty, ginger, shoo, both, adage, 
hewn. 


4. Washington. George Washington, City of 


ash. 


Washington, Washington University, Mount 
| ington, etc. 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight —which is the number | 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we-cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
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| ivory paper-cutter. 


of one-half, and that of straw one-third, while the | 
ripening was more rapid. | 
It was also found that potatoes grown by pene 
treatment were rarely diseased, and as the bene- 
ficial effects of electricity on vines attacked by 
phylloxera have already been observed, it is possi 
ble that means have been found of combating the 
microscopic pests which attack vegetable growth. 


a 
SELF-ACTING PAPER-CUTTER. | 

A Calcutta newspaper relates an incident which 
illustrates the magnificent way in which the Rajahs 
of India—or at least those of them who remain 
opulent and powerful—repay a small debt. Not 
long ago the Rajah Holkar of Indore, in paying a 
visit to the Viceroy, the Marquis of Lansdowne, at 
Calcutta, was shown by the Marquis several of the 
London illustrated newspapers. In cutting the 
leaves of these journals, Lord Lansdowne used an 


The Rajah had never seen a paper-cutter before, 
and was much interested in the little instrument. 

“If your excellency will make me a present of 
it,” he said, ‘I will send you another in exchange.” 

The Viceroy promptly gave his guest the paper- 
cutter, and the Rajah returned with it to his own 
dominions. 

Lord Lansdowne had almost forgotten the inci- 
dent when he received notice that the Rajah’s 
return gift was on the way; and he was presently 
astonished to have brought to him a young and 
handsome elephant, each of whose tusks had been 
skilfully wrought into the shape of a paper-cutter. 

A servant brought some illustrated newspapers, 
at which the elephant seized them with his trunk, 
and proceeded very skilfully to cut the leaves with 
his sharply trimmed tusks. He had been trained 
to this accomplishment under the Rajah’s orders. 

The living paper-cutter, it is understood, is still 
in Lord Lansdowne’s possession; but it is not one 
of the ordinary furnishings of the Viceroy’s library. 
For his customary opening of books and news- 
papers, he keeps a less bulky implement. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SENSE OF SMELL. 


The eye is used only for seeing, and the ear for 
hearing, but the nose is one of the organs that 
serve a double purpose. Itis not only the seat of 
the sense of smell, but was intended to be the 
principal organ through which man should breathe. 


and arresting irritating dust. 

The whole nose is not concerned in the act of | 
smelling. The olfactory nerves, which alone take | 
cognizance of odors, are situated in the upper | 
third of the nasal chambers, out of the line of 
ordinary inhalation. For this reason we do not 
usually notice odors unless they are somewhat | 
strong; but when we sniff,—draw the air into the | 
upper part of the nostrils and hold it there fora 
few moments,—we become aware of the faintest | 
scent. 

The nerves of smell extend from the great olfac 
tory lobe or centre, in the brain, through some 
twenty openings in the bony arch, and then branch | 
into a perfect network, their extremities reaching | 
almost to the very surface of the moist, pulpy 
mucous membrane. | 

The sense of smell is naturally better developed 
in some persons than in others, but like the other | 
senses,—taste, touch, sight and hearing,—it may 
be trained to quickness and accuracy. 

Olfactory sensations are probably received from | 
material emanations from the odoriferous sub. 
stance, the emanations being absorbed by the fluid | 
in which the microscopic ends of the olfactory 
nerves are constantly bathed. This moisture is so 
essential to the proper action of the nerves that its 
absence, as in certain stages of a cold, may for 
the time quite destroy the sense of smell. 

For the same reason odors are less readily per 
ceived in an uncommonly dry atmosphere. Cer. | 
tain surgical operations, too, have been found to 


blunt the sense of smell by inducing a dryness of | that’s coming to our church when you lived in 
the nasal mucous membrane. Catarrhal inflamma. | York State.” 
tion may produce a similar result by closing the | 


narrow passages that lead to the olfactory region. 

A want of quickness in the sense of smell must 
be caused by anything which shuts off the air from 
the olfactory nerves—a polypus, for example, or 
facial paralysis, which interferes with nasa) dila- 
tion and the necessary muscular effort in smelling. 

If a chronic catarrh has been brought on by 
working in a dusty atmosphere, the first essential 
of recovery is a change of occupation. After that, 
an experienced physician should be consulted for 
the securing of suitable treatment, and, if neces. 
sary, of a surgical operation. 


_———— 
ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURE. 


It has long been a problem how to apply elec- 
tricity to the growth of plants. Use of the electric 
force for such a purpose is still inthe experimental 
stage, but enough has already been done to show 
that there are possibilities in the case. 

In one series of experiments, as reported in The | 
Tronmonger, the seeds of beans, sunflowers, and | 
winter and spring rye were used. The seeds were | 
soaked, electrified, and immediately sown. The | 
plants were more fully developed, their leaves 
were larger, and their color brighter than those | 
grown from non-electrified seed, but the yield was 
not affected. 

In another series of experiments plates of copper 
and zinc about two feet by two feet six inches were 
buried at the end of the plots, and connected by 
their upper faces, the effect being to establish a 
current through the earth. The result was a larger 
crop, and vegetables of enormous size. 

In the third series electrical collectors were 
mounted on insulated rods and connected by wires, 
the effect being to obtain a highly electrified atmos- 
phere. Seeds of rye, corn, oats, barley, peas, 
clover, potatoes and flax were used. This form of 
application increased the yield of seed an average 


~ | other by means of gestures, that the habit of look- 


Railway men—conductors, engineers and brake- 
| men—are so accustomed to communicate with each 


ing for such dumb signals becomes a kind of sec- 
| ond nature. In the early days of one of the great 
Western railroads, according to a story in the 
Pittsburg Dispatch, it was so common for cattle 
to be run over that the manager required the 
engineers to report all such accidents, with full 
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“Brown's Household Panacea” will be found 
invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 2 cts. a bottle. [Adv. 

emvebciaidl peercmmn 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 


| only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 


vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 3 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 





_WHo USE THE CASH 
Grow Rich RECISTER. 


The only Total and Detail Adder in the World. 
Over 5,000 in use. Agentsin all principal Cities. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, ETC. 


D. W. HOWLAND, Gen’! Agent, 
89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Suspender Buttons Off? 


That is because the rubber in the old elastic Sus- 
pender plays out so often. The New 


CENTUR~Brack 


is the Best because Always Elastic. Ask your deal- 
er, and if he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
tell you Why the Century Brace is the best Suspender. 
Send 50c. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER C0O., Roxbury, Mass. 


FREE! 


We willsend free of charge 

to any person whoowns a horse, 

Our Fine Illustrated Cafalogue 

of the World Renowned ‘** Murray” 

$5.95 Harness 

and $55,95 Buggies, and all 

our other 

“Murray ” Vehicles & Harness, also a book 
containing words of praise from 

People inall partsof the United States 
who have bought, tried and tested our Celebrated 
Buggies and Harness, 

Our 











particulars as to place, time, and kind of animal. 


: ‘ : ters tha 
Its circuitous passages, warm and moist, protect | tain day 
the lungs by taking the chill from the inspired air | referred to the proper department, but a reference 
| to the files showed that the engineer had reported 
| no such accident. 


| added, “it’s a trac 


One day a complaint was received at headquar- 
valuable cow had been killed on a cer- 
and by a certain engine. The case was 





‘MURRAY? 


Buggies and Harness have stood the 

severest test for years 

and have to-day no competition whatever when 
oe and Price is considered together 

We do 








The manager sent for him, and inquired why he 
had omitted to report the matter. 

“I didn’t know I hurt the cow,” he answered. 

“Then you remember hitting her?” 

“Oh yes, and I slowed up as she rolled over on 
her back; but she waved her feet to me to go 
ahead, and I concluded she was all right.” 


the largest business direct with the consumer 
of wba ote in the country, : 
shipping not maoe | to every state in the : 
Union and Canada but to Java, the West Indies 
a and all foreign countries 

wherever vehicles and harness are used, 


ae ae HARIESS 
$5.95 BUGBIES 


Have gained for us 

a reputation second to none 

in our line of business in the World. 
It is a known fact that 


The fact that success is mainly due to hard work 
has been expressed in many different ways, but 
one of the best was that recently employed by a 
very successful “drummer,” or commercial trav- 
eller. He was talking with a companion, a rather 
lazy fellow, when the latter exclaimed : 

“I declare, Jack, 1 can’t understand why you 
always succeed in selling so many more goods 
than I do!” 

“Pll tell you — it is,” replied Jack; “but,” he 

e secret, and you mustn’t ‘give 
it away.’” 

“Of course I wouldn’t do such a thing!’ was the 
answer. 

“Well, then,” said Jack, impressively, “I succeed 
because, when I’m after business, I wear out the 
soles of my shoes more than the seat of my trou- 
sers.”” 


HIS FAULT. 


“I understand,” said Mr. Johnson, of the Ortho. 
dox church, to Mr. Jackson, of the Methodist 
church, “that you used to know the new minister 





“I did,” said Mr. Jackson. 

“Is he a good man?” 

“I think he is a very good man.” 

“Well, what are his faults? He must have some 
fault.” 

“Since you press me, I know of but one grave 
fault in your new minister.” 

“What is that, please?” 

“He doesn’t know how to sing.” 

“Hum! Nota very grave fault is it, not to know 
how to sing ?”’ 

“No; but you see, he sings just the same as if he 
did know!” 


A man cannot satisfy 
an ice-cream appetite on a 
corn-bread salary. 
Neither can he ride on a 
Vestibuled Limited Express 
on an Emigrant Ticket. 
But our experience in the Buggy and 
Harness business together with our facilities 
and modern business 
methods make it not only 
possible, but easy for you or any other person 
to buy the best 
Buggies and Harness, 
- — are the ‘‘ Murray *’) 
or one- half their real worth and 
WANTED IT TO FLOAT. for less than 
one-half 
what you have paid for goods 
not equal to them 
in any respect. 
If your “* time is money,” 
you can’t spend a few minutes of it to better 
advantage than in reading a 
Catalogue of the 
‘* Murray ’’ Buggies and Harness, 
and our book, containing 
words of praise from people all over the 
United States, 
who have bought, tried and tested these 
celebrated ‘‘ Murray ”’ goods, 
A postal card to our address will 
secure you both of these 
valuable books free, 
and educate you up to 
the way business is done in the 


Timothy Sheeler had become very rich, but re- 
mained very ignorant. Having travelled about 
the country by land, he began to think he ought to 
visit the coast States and have a yacht. 


He consulted his friends on the subject of the 
kind of boat he should buy. 
“While you are about it,” said one of them, 
“‘you’d better get an iron boat.” 
The old man saw in the suggestion only an at- 
“= to play a joke upon him. 
“What d’ye mean?” he roared. “An iron boat! 
Have me go sailin’ ’round the world in a cook- 
stove, would ye?” 





—___=<@ 


OF COURSE. 


| nineteenth century. 


From the fact 

that we deal direct with the consumer, 
and belong to neither the so-called 

‘* Buggy and Harness Pool ”’ or “ Trust,"’ 
ought to be enough 

to convince any educated person that we 
are the people to deal with. 

We know we will hear from you 

- the the next mail 

along with the thousands who “ know a good 
thing when they see it.’’ 

Very kindly yours, 


A little innocent misunderstanding is sometimes 
very useful in helping one over a hard place. 
“Mabel,” said the teacher, “you may spell 
kitten.” P 
“K-double i-t-e-n,” said Mabel. 
“Kitten has two i’s, then, has it?” 
“Yes, ma’am, our kitten has.”’—Chicago Herald. 


——=¢——__. 





A MAINE newspaper gravely informs its readers 
| that a large number of fresh mackerel were lately 
caught off Portland Harbor. 





Wilber H. Murray Mfg. Co., 
| “HE is very versatile,” said one gentleman of 
| another, “only his versatility is all in one direc. | 


Murray Building 


tion. Cincinnati, O, 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 


10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House- Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 
10th, and will be mailed FREE e 





to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROs., 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 
Third Ave., corner 59th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send your applications now. 


Silks for this Summer. 


You will need an India Silk this year for 
Summer Dress. Buy one now. 

The variety is almost endless; and we 
have qualities from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
yard. 

Send for samples. If you wish figured 
patterns, write whether you wish them in 
White, Colored or Black grounds. 

Drap de Nocta and Jesso Faconné are 
two new and favorite weaves. 





James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 
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O’NEILL’S 
‘6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 
OF 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
illustrating and describing our many 
lines, will be ready about April Ist, 
which will be mailed free of charge 
to any address upon application. Send 
in your name at once, as the issue 
will be limited. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
6th Ave., 20th & 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


For 
Boys 


This shoe was first made by 
us for use in families of a few of 
our personal friends who failed 
to find in the stores 


neat and stylish shoes 
for the boys, which 


would stand des 













hard wear. 


A boy’s shoe should be made 
to stand rough usage; this can 
be done, and at the same time 
its style may be preserved, but 
it costs a little extra. 


Isn’t it worth something ? 

Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 
we will send them to you—Button or Lace 
Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to 544, $8. Three widths. 


Send a 2-cent stamp for our Cll- 
cular; telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 











HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO, 


| WORCESTER, MASS. ; 
| REFERENCE—Any National Bank, (135) 
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For the Companion. 


THROWN ON HER OWN RESOURCES. 


What Can a Girl Do? 


First Paper. — By Mrs. J. C. Croly. 

Very much of our happiness, as well as of our 
misery, depends upon the point of view from 
which we look at the events which mark our 
lives. You, for example, have been suddenly 
confronted with the fact that you must, hereafter, 
provide for your own wants. 

By a sudden turn in the wheel of fortune, or by 
reaching an age when it is felt that you should 
earn your own livelihood, you find yourself 
thrown upon your own resources. 

This may or may not bea hardship. Whether 
it is or not depends wholly upon the amount and 
quality of your practical and mental resources. 
Active work is a necessity of healthful life. Are 
you equipped for your part in the battle ? 
you courage and energy to carry out a purpose ? 
" Under the little tremor of fear which one must 
feel in entering upon an untried and strange path, | 
is there not a certain glow of satisfaction at the | 
opportunity to exercise faculties and test their | 
power? 

But perhaps you have been wholly dependent, 
and have no idea of anything you can do that | 
any one else would: be willing to pay for. This 
is the most serious aspect of the case. To be so | 
poorly equipped is a real misfortune, and argues 
a fault on the part of those who have had the 
care of you 

But it is useless to consider that side of the 
question. What you have to decide is what you 
can do now. 

When the farmer is about to plant a new field, 
he begins by clearing tlie ground. Let us clear 
the ground. That is to say, let us begin by get- 
ting rid of whatever obstacles may be in the way 
of obtaining a correct view of the situation. 

Stop looking at it as a grievance. . Set aside all 
ideas of special interpositions and special consid- 
eration on your behalf. Take stock of yourself. 
What do you amount to? 


What Can You Do? 


You are young, reasonably strong, and inter- 
ested in what is going on.in the world. Perhaps 


you had notions of philanthropy — of setting 
straight the things in the world that seem 
crooked. But you may let those go now. Your 


present business is to keep out of the poor-house 
—to keep yourself from joining the large, miser- 
able army of absolute dependents. 

You are to become really acquainted with the 
world of active life and struggle; which hereto- 
fore you have seen through novels, through 
stories in a weekly paper, or the pages of your 
favorite magazine. 

Teaching? You do not know anything well 
enough to teach it. 

Sewing? That involves starvation. 
No capital to begin with. 

The situation does look discouraging. 
mind; try again. 

One of the difficulties is this, that vou want to 
“hold vour own,”’ to keep the little position you 
think you occupy, and not lower yourself among 
your friends. 


Business ? 
Never 


But how much of your position is your own? 
Did you make it? In what way does it belong 
to you, if you did not make it? By right of 
inheritance? Ah! there is something worth 
keeping. 

But how was it gained originally? By pluck, 
by energy, by hard work; and now these are 
Tequired to hold what they were originally em- 
ployed in gaining. 

Have you inherited none of these qualities? 
Did not they come to you with the reputation 
they had earned? You have not had occasion to 
employ them, but they are there. Yes, I am 
Sure of it. You begin to sniff the air like a war- 
horse; von take a deep breath and say, “I will 
conquer, and live!’ which is much better than, 
“I will conquer, or die.”’ 

Perhaps you cannot do anything thoroughly 


Well, but there is some one thing you can do| 


better than another. Whatever it is, do it—nght 


on the spot where you are, where you are known 


7 ° | 
~where honest effort will make you more, rather 


than less, respected. 


Make a Beginning. 


Just begin, that is the great point, and begin 
as if your heart were in it, whether it is or not. 


hat is to say, put yourself in it. Determine that 


your work shall be worthy of that you which is 
‘o be better known, and to doa far higher kind 
of work, some day. 

A New York girl, thrown upon her own re- 
sources, obtained a position as saleswoman ina 
ereat dry goods store. She had not cleared her 
fround hefore starting. She did not look upon 
o Place as one of honor and trust, but she wore 
@grieved and dismal expression. She took every 
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| tomers and others that she had never expected to | neglect, and upon which success frequently de- 
| be *‘reduced to anything so degrading as being a | pends. 
saleswoman.”’ One case known 
One day she rehearsed her woes to a lady who 
jcame to buy articles in her department. The 
| lady heard her patiently and sympathetically. 
Then she said to her :— | as he thought, and his family almost destitute. 
“IT have listened with interest to your story, | 
because real experiences are always of value; but | 
| 1 am sorry you take such a view of the situation, 
and I seriously advise you to look at it differently. | her in the face. She was delicate in appearance, 
“Don’t talk any more about your past. Your/and not strong enough to take in washing or 
customers do not care to spend their time in hear- | keep boarders. Besides, her home 
ing it, and if your employer should know, he | were of the scantiest. 
might consider that you were wasting his time! She went down to her husband's shop. 
and send you away. said to the workmen, ‘1 am going to try to carry 
“You needed an opportunity of some kind; on this business, pay its debts, and retrieve its 
| you have got it. Be thankful for it—make the | fortunes; will you help me?’’ They said they 
| most of it. Make yourself well acquainted with would, with a will, and they did. 
your work, with the goods you have to sell, and 
| the tastes of buyers. You will find it interesting, 
j and it will make you valuable.” 
Two or three years afterward, the lady who 
| had said this was accosted by the active, well- 
paid superintendent of the real lace department 
| of the same house—a young woman. 
“You do not remember me, madam,” said the | the shop early and late. 
young woman, “but I remember you. You once | days she worked for her four children, the oldest 
| gave me a piece of advice that started me to | of whom was about twelve years of age. 


to me is that of a woman 


successful. 


A Business Woman. 


belongings 





intention, begged for a little more time, and such 


to her. Every one promised to wait, and some 
offered to continue needed supplies. 

This little woman, not five feet in height, and 
weighing only about ninety-five pounds, was in 


Have | thinking, and was the making of me. 


At night and on holi- | 


whose husband had failed to make his business | 
He had really neglected it, and he | 
finally went West, leaving it hopelessly involved, | 


The wife was roused by the necessity staring | 


She | 
|}some lucky accident. 


| 


aid and support as he might be willing to extend | 


125 


| handsome house, and rides in her own carriage 
to her business, out of which she draws twenty 
| thousand dollars a year. 


JENNY JUNE. 


~~, 


For the Companion 


FOUND IN AN ANT-HILL. 


are made in the West in strange 
The main thing is to get a start. With 
a few thousand dollars a aan may do almost 
anything if he is shrewd. But he must be indus- 
trious and have good judgment. 

“The cash for a start is frequently made by 
Of the men who come 
West, bringing money to put into business, five 
out of every six lose all they bring within two 
years. At least, that is the way it has been for 


“Fortunes 
ways. 


She wrote to each of the creditors, stated her | the last twenty years. After they lose, if they 


have resolution and persistence, they may make 
a start, and in ten years become wealthy. I know 
several such instances.” 

As the speaker was well known to be one of 


| these instances himself, the writer felt interested 
|in noting down the curious story of adventure 


*pportunity to tell her story, and to assure cus-| and especially for the details which men often 


It was when I first came here. I began 
to study up the different kinds of mate- 
rials and trimmings in my department, 
especially laces. 1 found that few of 
the girls knew more about them than 
the prices. By and by I came to havea 
kind of reputation for knowing about 
laces and trimmings, and I was trans- 
ferred to the lace department at higher 
wages. 

“Tam very fond of lace, and I 


At their 


studied it harder than ever, until I became an 
authority, and last year, when the superintendent 
was removed, I was put in his place. This sum- 
iner I am to be sent abroad as buyer.”’ 

There was nothing extraordinary about this. 
It was a perfectly natural evolution But it 
seemed a providence as well, for a mother upon 
whom the little family had largely depended had 
proved a broken reed, and the daughter was 
now her mother’s willing and able breadwinner. 


She Would Earn Her Living. 


Ata brilliant entertainment once given in New 
York, two people were the observed of all observ- 
ers. One, the gentleman, was a prominent official 
in the public service; the other was his wife, a 
young and interesting woman. 

The next time I saw the lady she was an aman- 
uensis in an office at a salary of ten dollars a 
week. Her husband had died. They had no 
fortune, and in one instant she was deprived of 
high position, an idolized husband, and her own 
means of support. 

Homes were offered her, but she preferred at 
once to take whatever work she could get that 
would pay her board. She worked most loyally 
and faithfully in this position for several years, 
in the meantiie doing what she could with her 
pen. Her writings developed brillant and attrac- 
tive qualities which soon secured attention. 
Orders flowed in upon her. She was sent abroad 
as a correspondent. and now fora long time has 
been recognized as one of the popular authors of 
the day. 

Generally girls wish to “go away’? when they 
find themselves thrown upon their own efforts. 
This is quite as much to gratify a craving already 

often felt, as to avoid humiliation among those 
| who have known them. Distance lends enchant- 
ment, and the mirage is never so fascinating as 
in youth. 

Go away by all means if vou choose to, when 
you have earned the right to go; but if possible 
| earn the money to do so at home. It is easier, 
and more likely to result in success. 

This, of course, does not apply to those who 
are fitted for special work, and reasonably sure 
of success wherever they engage in it. It is not 
at all infrequent that such women are offered 
important positions at a distance, just as men 
are, and grow into a high place in a new com- 
munity just as men do. 


Wherever it is possible, a girl who wishes to 


make her way should begin a business for herself. 
Women have a special aptitude for business, 













In eighteen 

months she had | 

cleared the 

ness of debt, and put it 

upon a paying and rep- | 

utable footing. At the 

end of that time her husband returned, ‘‘out at 

elbows,”’ and with self-confidence undiminished 

by his former failure undertook to carry on the 
business. 

As before, he was shiftless and imprudent, and | 
the result was that in a few months had almost 
undone all that the patient wife had accomplished 

Finally it was represented to him that he had 
‘sno head for business’’; that his talents were of 
a higher order, and had a finer field elsewhere 
He was persuaded to leave the business in his 
wife's hands, his name only appearing in it, and 
to accept a stated stipend for staying away from 
the “‘shop.” 

This he does, and his wife quietly manages the 
business that supports him. 


busi- 


Mercy. 


A Girl Rescues a Business. 


| It is only a year ago that a testimonial was 
| presented to a young lady of Newark, N. J., the 
| daughter of a shoe-manufacturer, who died in- 
solvent. 

This girl, well educated, and not long out of 
school, hyd found herself compelled to undertake 
the support of her mother and young brother, 


and her only resource in the great emergency | 


was a business burdened with many thousands of 
dollars of debt. 


The testimonial was from the creditors, who | 
had all been paid, as the result of the unceasing | 


labor and persistent energy of this young girl. 
who took the management of the business, 
which she now shares with her brother, patiently 
disentangled it of its complications, and rescued 


her father’s memory from any thought of dis- | 


| honor that might have attached to it. 


| Pages might be filled with individual instances | 


of business success all within one’s own know- 
ledge. But the most gratifving thing is the fact 
that women of means are now beginning to invest 
their money in business, as men do, in order to 
| increase their income. 

One of the well-to-do women of New York 
derives a large income from a laundry, which 
she established and built up by her own efforts. 
Left a widow, with a young daughter and a small 
income, she determined to increase it; she took 





| times a novelty or an improvement on an article 
already in use submitted to her 
as an experiment. She had good and quick 
judgment, and bought some of these articles. 


would be 


| Her business increased and she began to man- 
To-day she lives in her own very 


ufacture. 


which he presently related to the little party of 
gentlemen in the saloon of the chair-car, as our 
train sped southward from El Paso to Chihuahua. 

‘‘In 1868,"" said he, ‘‘1 was engineer and fire- 


man, too, for the people who were operating a 
mine away up in the Mogollon mountains, above 


Florence, Arizona. ‘They called it the Twin 


Mesa Mine, from two round-topped hills on the 


slope of one of which the mine was located. 
“There was no railroad then; but they had 

hauled a four-stamp mill and boiler up there, 

with mules, and were trying to crush some pretty 


good quartz, for silver. 


“I was twenty years old, fresh from Iowa, and 


could find nothing better to do than to put grease- 


wood under the boiler of this corporation, and 
try to make steam from it. In fact, ] was ex- 
pected to help cut the grease-wood, up a creek 
above the mill, and risk my scalp every day; for 
hostile Apaches were roaming about, and every 
man of us kept a gun handy, night and day. 

“The mine had lost six or seven men by these 
Indians. It was unsafe to stir out without a 
strong convoy of troops or frontiersmen. ‘The 
expenses of working were excessive ou that ac- 
count; so that, although there was good ore in 
the lead, the mine did not pay, and was aban- 
doned after eighteen months. 

“About six weeks before word came to stop 
work, | made a little discovery. The hillside up 
to the north of the mill sheds was of a kind of 


| reddish loan, or gravel, packed hard, with here 


and there the ragged points of ledges protruding 
through it; while, scattered over the whole hill, 
were bunches of cactus and occasionally a thorn- 
bush. You all know how those Arizona hillocks 
look. And amongst the cactus and thorn-bushes 
were dozens of ant-hills, each about the size and 
shape of a bushel basket turned 
though some were inuch larger. 

*] was out here one day, not more than a hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the mill, and had sat 
down beside a bush to look around and rest a bit, 
when | happened to notice a little clear, yellow 
ish stone in one of these ant-hills, into which I 
had thrust the stock of my gun. 

“IT picked up the stone, for it looked rather 
pretty, I thought, and examined it. I had no 
idea what it was then; but 1 thought it was a 
beautiful object, and fancied that it might have 
some value. It was about the size of a small 
pium-stone, and shone with a tawny kind of 


bottom up, 


| brillianey. 


“] had a dim recollection of seeing such a 
stone in a brooch, worn by a wealthy lady whom 
I had once or twice met in lowa; but 1 had no 
great faith that this stone had any value. How. 
ever, I poked over the ant-hill, and found 
another; and then found two others of fair size 
in another ant-hill close by it. There were also 
bits of pale blue stone which I afterwards learned 
were turquoises. 


| ‘Apparently the ants had worked these stones 


| upward from the ground beneath, it may be from 
a considerable depth; for the whole slope was 
honey-combed by their tunnels and passages. 
They had brought out cart-loads of dirt and 
gravel. 

“7 did not show the stones or say anything 
about them to the other men at ‘the mull, partly 
because I had some little hope that they might be 
valuable, and partly because I did not like to be 
laughed at for my ignorance. 
| “But I kept them in my pocket; and after the 
| 


mine was abandoned, and we had all gone to 
| Tucson, I showed one of the stones to an old 
| German jeweller who used to keep a shop on the 
| corner there, beyond the barracks, and asked him 
| how much he would give me for it. He exam- 
ined it a long while and tried to find out what 


| I thought it was, where 1 got it, and soon. But 
| | laughed and kept still. 
| ‘At last he made an offer of three dollars 


this method and succeeded. | for it. I knew then that the stone had some real 
Another woman, also a widow, began by | value, and, putting it in my pocket, 1 went to 
opening a small! store,—a ‘notion store.””. Some- | another shop. In fact, 1 offered it in several 


places; and an army officer, a captain, told me, 
later in the day, that the stone wasa topaz. The 
captain was of the opinion that so fine a topaz 


| was worth from thirty to fifty dollars in New 
York city. 
“Two months afterwards I sold three of the 
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stones for twenty-five dollars apiece in Santa Fe; 
and I then resolved to go back to the mine and 
examine the ants’-nests. 

“I considered the plan for some weeks. At first 
I thought of taking a party with me, but finally 
decided to go alone, although the presence of the 
hostile Apaches in the mountains made prospecting 
an extremely dangerous proceeding. 

“From the Top-knot Mine, where I finally out 
fitted for my start, the distance was about forty 
miles. I made it in two nights’ travel, with thirty 
pounds’ weight of ham and hard tack on my back. 
1 carried a course sieve, a navy pistol and a 
Sharps’ rifle. 

“The people at the Top-knot thought that | 
was starting ona general prospecting trip; and they 
made bets of three to one, that the Apaches would 
get me. | 

“The trail over which the mine machinery had 
been hauled to the Twin Mesa was easily followed, 
but I found that the Indians had burned the mill. 
As 1 looked about the scene of my former labors 
the place wore a very desolate aspect, in the chilly | 
gray of that early September morning. } 

“The battery of stamps had fallen over; and the 
tubular end of the boiler, which had been shored | 
up on blockings, had settled down the hill side, 
leaving the fire-box end tilted almost to an upright 
position. 

“I looked down into the fire-box, where I had 
formerly thrown so many six-foot logs of mesquit. 
The furnace door was now rusty, and creased 
dismally on its hinges. The interior of an old fire 
box is not an inviting place; but I had often been 
inside this one, and it now occurred to me, since 
there was no other cuddy, that | might put my 
provisions in it, to keep them from the ants, and 
perhaps rig up a wicky for myself near by. 

“With this in view, | laid down my gun. Then, 
unstrapping my heavy pack, I lowered it into the 
tire-box. It slid down upon the mass of old ashes, 
the ham upon the hard bread. As it was now out 
of my reach, | got in myself, to arrange my im 
provised pantry a little more to my liking. 

“I had been in there, out of sight, for about a 
minute, when I was startled—and you can imagine, 
gentlemen, how much startled—to hear a gruff 
‘How!’ apparently close beside the old boiler. 

“I was so much taken by surprise, that I popped 
my head out without stopping to think, and there 
I saw two of those painted Apaches, standing 
within twenty feet of the old boiler-head. They 
had picked up my gun, and were laughing at my 
predicament. 

“Very likely my astonished and terrified counte 
nance was quite sufficient to excite their mirth. 
They were sure they had me caught; and it was 
plain that they intended to amuse themselves at 
my expense. 

“The fact was that these two Apaches had been 
camping for the night, with a band of stolen horses, 
among the bushes on the creek a few steps farther 
up the hollow. I suppose they had heard the 
creaking of the old furnace door, and had stolen 
upon me the moment they saw me get into the fire 
box. 

“I knew that they would show me no mercy; 
and I had no doubt that my last hour had come. 
Yet the situation was not quite so bad as it ap- 
peared, for my pistol was still in my belt, and as 
only my head was out of the door-hole, I could draw 
the revolver without being seen. 

“I have no doubt that I looked frightened. Both 
the savages had guns. They did not point their 
pieces at me, however, but stood and laughed, ex- 
claiming ‘Ho! ho!’ and ‘How do, brodder?’ for they 
understood a good many English words 

“*Ho, brodder, come out!’ said one of them, 
straightening his painted visage at last 

“Beginning to collect my scattered wits a little, I 
shook my head, dejectedly. Then they laughed 
again; and the other said, ‘No tira! No shoot! No 
hurt brodder. Brodder come out.’ 

“They were very large Indians, and hideously 
painted. I was somewhat boyish in appearance at 
that time and very badly frightened, so that they 
enjoyed my looks of terror exceedingly. I thought 
they would burst with laughter. It was the fun of 
the cat with the mouse. 

“I knew enough of their cruelty to be perfectly 
certain, that, if I should attempt to clamber out, 
they would shoot me before my feet touched the 
ground outside. My only chance lay in using my 
revolver before they discovered that I had one. 

“If 1 had been pusillanimous enough to drop my 
pistol inside the fire-box and creep forth, to sur 
render, I should, if spared for the time being, have 
been saved only for torture and a horrible death a 
few hours or days later. 

“It was my life or theirs, as I knew from the 
outset. 

“I parleyed a little, trying to summon all my 
nerve for quick work when the moment came 
for it. 

**No tira?’ 1 said, questioningly. 

“**No tira,’ they replied, laughing. 

**All right,’ I replied, after appearing to hesi 
tate a little. ‘Lay down gun.’ 

“I made signs to them to put their guns on the 
sround. 

“Still laughing, and after exchanging a word or 
two in their own language, one of them laid down 
his gun, while the other, retiring a step behind 

him, covertly cocked his own piece. 

**Bueno / (Good,) 1 said, pretending not to see 
anything suspicious in this. ‘Indian now brodder. 
White man brodder.’ 

“I then put my left arm out of the hole, drew 
myself up a little, and, raising my right hand 


swiftly through the orifice beside my body, shot | a leaden bust of Raleigh. That porch was at the | of the other colonies. 
the savage who held the musket before he could | entrance toa broad passage that extended through 


level his piece. 


“With a yell of surprise the foremost savage | 


caught up his gun; but as he cocked it, I fired upon 
him and brought him to the ground.” 


“A cool bit of work,” observed one of the little | windows, and was handsomely wainscotted as high | temper and vindictive spirit. 


party of listeners. 
“Well, I don’t know about the cool part,” re 


plied the narrator. “My recollection is that T was 


terribly seared. I felt decidedly thankful that I 
had escaped the two savages. 


be close by. I jumped out quickly, I assure you 
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picked up the loaded guns, and then lay behind | the other leading to a stairway that ascended to | met atthe Raleigh Tavern and despatched to the 


the boiler for an hour, on the lookout. 
“But theve two were all there were in the vicin 


ity. | found their camp and horses, later in the lantern made of iron and glass, and furnished with 
forenoon; and turned the horses loose—for 1 | candles, was suspended from the centre of the 


| the dormitories. 


At the period of the Revolution, a large square 


knew I could not get down to the post-road with | ceiling, while at intervals around the sides of the 


them. room were several candelabra with small mirrors 
for reflections. 


“Although I was about the mine for a week, 
sifting over those ant-hills, early and late, 1 saw | 
no more Apaches.” 

“And the topazes?” | inquired. | 

“1 found a hundred and torty-two more of those 


| ings of every kind. During the gay season it was 
used as an assembly room for dancing, and in it | 
might frequently be seen the most eminent repre- 


The Apollo room was devoted to public gather- 


stones,” was the reply; “and the money that || sentatives of titles, wealth and beauty of the colo. | 


realized from them was what first set me on my | nial society of the Old Dominion, especially during | 
| the long administration of Governor Sir William 
Gooch (1727-1749). 


” 


feet in the Territory 
ee eee 
For the Companion. 
HISTORIC HOUSES. 


The Raleigh Tavern. 


By Benson J. Lossing. 


Williamsburg, the oldest incorporated town in | ures were put in operation by the British ministry, 
the English-American colonists were aroused to 
persistent opposition, and the voices of Patrick 
Henry and other patriots were sounding an alarum 
in the legislative hall of the old capitol near the 
Raleigh Tavern. 


Virginia, was settled in 1632, and was known as | 
“The Middle Plantation,” being half-way between 
the James and York Rivers. It became the seat of 
government of Virginia in 1678. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century a 





| college was established there by a charter, with 


endowments of twenty thousand acres of land and 


surroundings, was the most brilliant on the conti- 
nent; for much of the old Cavalier element was 
| left in that region. Much of the stately etiquette 
and conventional formality still prevailed at the 
Virginia capital. The great landholders vied with 
each other in their display of equipages, dress and 
retinues. 





Then the vice 





regal court of Virginia, with its 


When the Stamp Act and other oppressive meas- 


Almost daily conferences were held in the Apollo 


room, at which measures were devised that, in a 


the receipt from certain customs duties, by the | quiet way, often effected more salutary results than 


joint sovereigns of England, William and Mary. 
At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 


| the most eloquent declamations. 


It was in that room that young Thomas Jefferson 


colonial governor laid out a city there in the form | and two or three others prepared those counter. 
of a cipher, composed of the letters W and M, and | resolutions and addresses in opposition to those 


gave it the title of Williamsburg. It lies ona ridge | 


of the British Parliament, in the spring of 1769. 


| . . 
at the head springs of twocreeks one of which flows | They were promptly adopted by the Virginia 


into the James and the 
other into the York 
River. Each is navi- 





gable to within a mile 
of the town. 

At about the begin 
ning of the eighteenth 
century, the College 
of William and Mary 
was open, and many 
students were there. 
A capitol and a palace 
for the governor were 
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The Old Raleigh Tavern. 


Speakers of the several provincial Assemblies a 


| circular letter containing patriotic resolutions, 


Cordial responses came back. 

So, through documents sent out from the Raleigh 
Tavern, was formed the first sound link of the 
chain that united a confederacy which gave birth 
to a great-nation. 

When, in the early summer of 1774, the Britis) 
government declared its intention to punish the 
inhabitants of Boston for the destruction of tea in 
their harbor, by closing that port to commerce, the 
Virginia Assembly passed strong resolutions of 
condolence, and appointed a day to be observed as 
a fast. 

The offended governor, by verbal proclamation, 
dissolved the Assembly. 

Eighty-nine of the members—among whom was 
Washington—met in the Apollo room on the follow 
ing day, organized themselves into a Provincial 
Convention, prepared an address to their con 
stituents, in which they declared that an attack 
upon one colony was an attack upon all, and 
recommended the assembling of a General Con 
gress of representatives of all the colonies. 

This recommendation was immediately sent forth 
by couriers despatched from the Raleigh Tavern 
It was heartily commended by all excepting 
Georgia. 

Twenty-five of the members of the convention 
remained at Williamsburg to participate in the 
religious observances of the appointed Fast Day. 
They issued a circular to all the burgesses, or 
members of the Assembly, recommending a meet 
ing of the whole body at the Raleigh Tavern, on 
the first day of August next ensuing. 

Eighty of the members who formed the conven 
tion in the Raleigh were present at the appointed 
time. They adopted resolutions to import no more 
slaves, nor British goods, nor tea; and resolved 
that if their grievances were not speedily redressed, 
to export no more tobacco to England. 

They recommended the cultivation of other 
articles of husbandry; the improvement of the 
breed of sheep, and the multiplying of their num 
bers. On the Fifth of August they chose delegates 
to represent Virginia in the Continental Congress 
which was to meet at Philadelphia on the Fifth of 
September. They then adjourned, after each had 
pledged himself to do all in his power to effect the 
results contemplated in their proceedings. 

During the war that soon broke out, the Raleigh 
Tavern and its Apollo room were frequently the 
rendezvous of civil and military officials of Vir. 
ginia, when they were at the capital, and there the 
final arrangements for the siege of Yorktown 
were made by Washington and Rochambeau, in 
September, 1781. 

The Raleigh Tavern at Williamsburg, Independ 
ence Hall at Philadelphia, and Faneuil Hall at 
Boston, have equal claims to the reverence of every 
American citizen. 


— 
For the Companion. 


RUNAWAY BOYS. 


First Paper. 
By the Chief Inspector of the N. Y. Police. 


A police official in a great city like New York 
has almost unnumbered opportunities to see differ 
ent varieties of human nature. Of course many 
criminal acts come to his knowledge of which he 
an never speak, or can reveal only in such a way 


built, and a church, the finest then in America, | House of Burgesses or Assembly, and produced a | as to conceal the identity of the person or persons 


was erected 

Population increased rapidly. It was made a 
market town. The city became the permanent and 
temporary residence of opulent planters. ‘Here,” 
wrote Rey. Owen Jones, a Welsh ancestor of 
Martha Washington, “dwell several good families, 
and some reside here at their own houses, in 
public times. They live in the same neat manner, 
dress after the same modes, and behave them. 
selves exactly as the gentry of London; most 

| families of note having a coach, chariot, berlin or 
| chaise.” 

The city was the residence of the colonial vice 
regal court, and during the sessions of the legisla- 
ture it became a theatre of great social enjoyment 
and gaiety. To that court and to society, the 
pretty, bright, witty and amiable Martha Dan 
dridge—afterward Martha Washington—was intro- 
duced at the age of fifteen years. 

In its palmiest days, however, the resident popu 
lation of Williamsburg did not exceed about two 
thousand white persons. 

The transient visitors at the capital, especially 
those who caused the periodical overflow there at 
the annual sessions of the legislature, required a 

| public house of entertainment. At about 1710, 
| when Spotiswood was governor, a spacious inn 
was built, at his suggestion and with his pecuniary 
aid. 

It was named in honor of the famous knight 
and courtier of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Raleigh Tavern. 

It was constructed of wood, in the form of an L, 
one part extending back from the street at a right 
angle with the front. Like nearly every other 


crisis. 

This act caused the royal governor to dissolve 
the Assembly. The members met the next day in 
the Apollo room, formed themselves into a Volun- 
tary Convention, drew up articles of opposition 
against the use of any merchandise imported from 
Great Britain, signed and recommended them, and 
then repaired to their respective districts. 

They were all reélected except those who had 


declined to countenance the proceedings of the | 


majority. This was incipient rebellion; and sim- 


ilar acts in that room from time to time afterward | 


made the Raleigh Tavern to Virginia, relatively, 
what Faneuil Hall is to Massachusetts. 

Virginia kept pace with Massachusetts in the 
adoption of revolutionary measures. Her voice was 
always quick to express sympathy with that gen. 
erous sister in her struggles against cruel inflic 
tions of British power during the hot ten years’ 
quarrel between the Americans and the imperial 
government, before they came to blows. 

When, in the spring of 1773, the Virginia Assem- 
bly received copies of an address issued by the 
Assembly of Massachusetts, in which the sore 
grievances of that province were set forth, they 
promptly declared their concurrence and sympathy 
with their New England brethren. Peyton Ran 
dolph (the Speaker), Thomas Jefferson, Richard 
Henry Lee and others urged immediate and bold 
action. 

A committee of correspondence was nominated 
the same evening, ata private conference held by 


| concerned. 
| One of the strange facts in my experience is the 
large number of runaway boys whose cases come 
| to my attention. I call it strange, and yet it is so 
} common that it can hardly be truthfully termed 
strange; nor is it a difiicult matter to understand 
| the wonderful fascination which the great city, 
| seen afar off, exerts upon the boy in the country 
or the rural town. 

I am convinced that the causes which induce 
boys to leave their homes without the father’s and 
mother’s consent are, in many cases at least, akin 
to those which have produced the abandoned 
| farms upon the hillsides of Vermont and New 
| Hampshire. In some cases their former occupants 
| have gone to the villages and small towns not far 

away; in others they have found their way to the 
greater cities, and of course not a few have gone 
West in the hope of bettering their fortunes. 

The number of runaway boys who find their way 
to New York, and are here discovered by the police 
and returned to their homes, will average over 
two hundred a year. There is a certain similarity 
among the cases, though the reasons why the boys 

| come here are various; and now and then there is 
a case which stands apart in its peculiarities from 
all others of its class. 

I think that the trashy and sensational novels 
and newspapers which so greatly abound, and 
which are so much read by young people of both 

| sexes, are a prolific cause of this evil, as well as 
of other evils. These publications do vastly more 


the members at the Raleigh Tavern, when strong | harm than good. 


resolutions were drawn up. 


| Ihave no sympathy with those who contend that 


They were presented to the Assembly the next | it is better to read anything rather than to be idle 


edifice in that little city, it stood alone, with | day and adopted, and the committee was appointed, | It is true that Satan finds some mischief for idle 


gardens between it and its neighbors. 


with instructions to obtain trustworthy intelligence | hands, or minds, to do; but I greatly doubt if that 


The Raleigh Tavern was a story and a half in| of all such acts of Parliament or the ministry as | mischief would prove as harmful as the results 


height, the upper portion lighted by numerou 
dormer windows that pierced a sloping roof, a 
seen in the illustration. Over the front porch wa 


| the building. 


s might affect the rights of the colonies. The com- | which flow from the reading of the so-called “flash 
8 | mittee was also authorized to open a correspond. | literature” of the period. It is especially deplor- 
s | ence and communication with similar committees jable in the case of boys who are very sen-itive to 
| impressions received. 

The royal governor of Virginia at that time was| If I were to have the opportunity to impres 
Lord Dunmore, a Scotch nobleman. He was full | indelibly one thing upon the minds of the fathers 


In the portion of the building which extended | of aristocratic notions; was deficient in sound | and mothers of the country, I should insi=t up? 


back from the street was a large apartment called | judgment and that common-sense which is essen. | the importance—nay, the necessity—o! wisely 
the Apollo room. It was lighted by six large | tial in public life, and was possessed of an irritable selecting the reading matter put into the hands of 


up from the floor as half the height of the windows; When he heard of the proceedings of the Assem- | 


also over the fireplace. 


the woodwork painted a lead color, when I mad 


| their children. 
Of course I am aware that in some instances 
bly he hastened to their chamber. At that moment | where the utmost care is exercised, the forbidden 


The walls and ceiling were whitewashed, and they were about to adopt other resolutions equally | fruit is devoured secretly and the seeds of evil 


e | unsubmissive to royal rule, when the governor, | thussown. But I would have the reading supplied 


the drawing in 1848. Atthe further end, as seenin witha loud voice, broad Scotch accent and haughty | at home so abundant and so attractive that the 
“But | did not know how many more there might | the engraving, were two doors, one of which wa 


| the entrance from the passage from the side porch, 


s demeanor, proclaimed the Assembly dissolved. | temptation to read prohibited and harmful matter 


The next day the committee of correspondence would be very small indeed. In these days of 
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excellent and interesting publications for young 
people, this is not a difficult thing to do. 

But there are very many families in which read- 
ing matter of any sort is a thing unknown. Hence 
the importance, in cities, towns, and villages, of | 
establishing free reading-rooms and libraries. 





Many of the runaway boys who come tu New | 


York provide themselves with a proper outfit in | 
which to go West and fight Indians. This is a 
favorite fancy. They want pistols and big broad- 
brimmed hats and other equipments, and then they 
intend to set out on an expedition against the red 
men. 

Usually we get on their track before they have 
quite completed their preparations, and thus their 
tragic career is cut short—to their poignant, but 
only temporary, grief. 

Then there are boys who run away because they 
think they have not been properly treated at home. 
Sometimes they are the sons of wealthy parents, 
who are able and willing to educate them in the | 
best way and to establish them in business or in | 
some profession. 

Such boys may want more money than their 
parents think it wise to allow them, or some other 
cause may lead to disputes which end in the 
sudden departure of the unruly lad from the home 
nest. 

Generally he comes to New York without any 
fixed purpose, but with the vague hope of obtain- 
ing a situation. Such boys know nothing of the 
difficulty of doing this without references. Some- 
times they have stolen the money to pay their fare 
to the city, and have little left with which to sup- 
port themselves after reaching New York. In the 
natural course of things, unless their parents insti- 
tute a search or they are found by the police 
wandering about the streets and sent back home, 
they drift into the cheap lodging-houses which are 
a bane to the city. 

There they are almost inevitably thrown into con- 
tact with criminals, possibly with ex-convicts; and 
nothing is more easy than to initiate them in a 
career of crime, with all its dreadful possibilities. 

Fortunately, in the great majority of instances 
the distressed and distracted parents cause speedy 
inquiries to be made by the police, and as a rule 
the runaways are soon discovered. Scores of them | 
are brought to my office in the course of every | 
year. Notinfrequently the boys meet their fathers 
here, and I have been the witness of many affect 
ing reunions. 

I make it a practice to give the boys a good 
“talking to,” and to point out to them how much 
better off they will be in their homes, sur 
rounded by kind and loving friends, than in the 
great city with its temptations and pitfalls. 
Sometimes there is a stubborn case, but generally 
the boy breaks down in a few minutes, bursts into 
tears, and is glad enough to be taken back to his 
mother. 

There is another class of boys who leave their 
homes on account of really cruel treatment on the 
part of their fathers. Brutality is not too strong a 
term to use in describing the conduct of some 
fathers toward their children. And when boys 
have been almost driven away from home in this 
way, it is not to be wondered at if the father is 
glad rather than sorry, and not disposed to take 
much trouble in searching for the fugitive. 

So, too, such a boy, when sought for and found, 
is particularly reluctant to return to the home 
which has been so little a home to him. Still, after 
a few days of wandering about the city, when 
these boys are finally picked up by the police they | 
ordinarily tell a straightforward story. Then their | 
parents are communicated with, and come or send 
for them. 

[remember one instance of undoubted brutality, 
in which the boy repeated his charges against his 
father, face to face with him, in my office. The 
father became so incensed by what was unquestion 
ably a truthful narrative that he was unable to 
restrain himself, and lifted his hand and struck his 
son in the face. 

Thad him arrested immediately, and | think my 
readers will be glad to know that he was taken to 
court, and would have been adequately punished 
except for the lad’s earnest plea for mercy for his 
father on account of his brothers and sisters at 
home. That father learned a lesson, I hope, from 
which he profited. 

I do not know what happened to the boy sub- 
sequently, but his home could have possessed few 


of the qualities which we are in the habit of asso. | 


ciating with that word. 

The Society for 
Children, for whose work I have great admiration, 
isable to deal with no more than a fraction of the 
cases of real cruelty in the treatment of children 
by their parents. 

There is, naturally, a good deal of similarity 
among the multitude of cases of runaway boys | 
Which come to the attention of the police of New 
York City. A few examples from the recent 
records of the Police Department, however, may 
be useful in pointing the moral of the result to 
which gp away from home almost inevitably | 
leads. I shall present them in a second article. 


THOMAS BYRNES. 


—_— 


WELL-KNOWN. 


I 8 ng 
J fe was a cabin passenger, and the steamship 
48 one of the ocean racers. The company, even 


t ; 
hose who occupy the most expensive staterooma, 
is not always “sg 


this man seeme 
Who was he? 
One di Ly 
himself bes 
the conve 


No one knew. 
the mystery was solved. 


rsation. 


“ly 
© read your speeches in the newspapers | 


many atime, and ’m pleased to know you.” 

hank you,” the other answered, and then, 

improving the 

live in New Y ork?” 
“Why, 

know who Iam. 

knows me I've 


York for more 


I’m Mike McCarthy: 
been a boss teamster 
than forty years.” 


opportunity, he added, “Do you 








| “The Old Remington Gun Store,” 281 & 283 Broadway, N. Y. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SPECIAL OFFER. | 


Ladies’ Common Sense Boots only $1.87. See 
Mooar Bros.’ large advertisement in COMPANION last 
week (Feb. 19, (Page 105), giving description of their 
Common Sense Boots, with inside Rubber Sole, 
aoe from fine selected skins of Castilian for only 

$7. Every pair guaranteed. MOOA R BROS., 
i307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, Catarrh, 
and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
can be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 





AN OWL MAID. | 


We will send you a fringed Linen Tidy of ‘“‘An 
Owl Maid, ’’ Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BooK OF STITCH- 
| Es and Ingalls’ 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Stamp 
| ing Outfits, Fancy Work Materials, nee ag Goods, Art 

8, etc. Aye for six ‘2-cent stam (22 cents.) 
Address, J - ERGALLS, LY NX, MASS. 





PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the samples and 
postage, and we will send you 380 good 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. | 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 


Y BARBOUR’S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK.’ 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much seiasieah | 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 
IN THE COUNTEY. 


_ ASK FO® BARBOUR’S. 


.\64pp. ils ated 

;) CATALOGUE FR 

7 Oe Brant 
mIBoSTon 











UNION 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


UNION CYCLE MFC. CO., 
HIGHLANDVILLE, MASS. 


THE DAISY _ 
AIR RIFLE. 


Made entirely of metal and handsomely nickeled, 
uses BB shot and shoots with er force and accuracy. 
The Daisy expressed for $1, mailed for 81.30. 


s FLOBERT 
RIFLE, 


Number 1500. 
FLOBERT RIFLES expressed (packed in wood 


box) at following special prices : 
Plain Grip, Side Extractor, with 
No. 20 f] 100 Bulletted Caps. $2. 65 
No 100 Check’d Pistol Grip, Remington $3. 75 
. y Action, with 50 Cartridges, 22-cal. DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING, 
No. 1500, Checkered Pistol Grip, Warnant $4. 15 
Action, with 50 Cartridges, 22- 
cal., and 50 shot cartridges, 22-cal., for shooting birds. 
CORNWALL & SMOCK, 




















If your dealer doegu’t hoo keep Ee on send 50c in stamps 


| JAS. S. KIRK & “&CO., Chicago. 
JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 





GINS es 


WEcase VE FREE 


Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, seald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless, 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two-cent 

stamp for pamphlet ** Teething Made Easy.” 





POPE MFC. Co., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
Branch Houses: 12 Warren St., NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 
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the Prevention of Cruelty to 


elect,” in the society sense; but | 
d more than ordinarily out of place. |= 


He seated | 
ide a distinguished law yer, and opened 


bless you!” was the answer, “you must | 
everybody | 
in New 


THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, Q, 
Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 


qr YOUR FRUIT TREES = VINES 








Grape and Potato Rot, Plum Cur OUTFITS. 
AY LL fT covD PRICES. Catal show- 
wy AVS SELL ¥ egrse stock of Fru {Trees | Vines, 
Address WM. 8 STATIL, Quincy, [lls. 


‘ScoTT. SFLOWERS 


rac of, ROSES; PLANTS, FLOWER SEEDS & BULBS 


12 New Fosnent® REE strong oto ‘for $1.00 

7 NEw PLANTs and 7 Pkts. NEw and R 
i Splendid WINTER BLOOMING RosEs, 
ALL the above sent ae ae for $3. 00. 
ORDEB Now and mention this paper. 


ormy Fruit and Leaf Biekt of of . popies, Seams, Cherise, EXCELSIO SPRAYING 
PERFECT FRUIT al 
ing all injuri 


jurious insects 
and Berry Plants at Bottom Prices. 






















re D4. NAMED 50c 
— FLOWER SEEDS $1.00 : 1 — PEARL Tu 4 >. 
OICE FLOWER SEED: 


°“ROBERT SCOTT & SON, Philadeiphia, P Pa, 








NELLIE LEWIS CARNATION, 


Flowers very large and full, and of a color never before seen in 
Carnations — an EXQUISITE SHADE OF PINK. 





For decorative purposes and corsage ry TY they are un- 
surpassed. A bowl filled with them, used at a dinner a short 
time ago, lighted up the entire table. Don’t fail to place your 
order at once, as we control the entire stock and have only a 
limited number of plants. 


Price, 50 cents each; Three, $1.35 ; Six, $2.25; Dozen, $4.00. 


VICK’S SEEDS Never Disappoint, is the verdict of 
millions who have planted — 

Vick’s Floral Guide for 1891 contains over 100 large pages, 
hundreds of amretons, colored plates, Best Novelties, all worthy of 
cultivation ; $100 cash prizes. Price 10 cents, which deduct 
from first order cae tt costs nothin 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N.Y. 
OS E » Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Etc, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
Over 150 es illustrati describ’ f£ the largest 
and best assorted stocks of Seeds, Trees and Plants in the US. 
i value for the money in our Tested Novelties and Special 

Eow Priced Collections. 


37 YEARS. 25 CREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Painesville, Ohio. 


the 

















TELECRAPHY. 

Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. 
ines, Electric Bell Batteries, etc. 

. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St. “9 New York. 


Every Good 


—s should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “* Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland »Ohio, 








Unexcelled in any a Requisite in 
a First Class Piano. 
If not for sale by your local Dealer, address ~ 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” a beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet, will be sent free to any one who will mention 
where this advertisement was seen. 


EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 













Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 
Sterling Silver, and not half the cost. 

A set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en- 

ren ed, $4.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra. 
If you cannot obtain them of your jeweller 
send to us for catalogue. Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL; 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 








Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must go to Bermuda. If 
ie. u do not I wili not be responsi- 
le tor the consequences.” * But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” ‘* Well, 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tiled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 


or Severe Cold 
I have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 








ge ites which it contains. 

You will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see -. set, the 
original SCOTT’S EM ON.” } 





FLORAL PARK TUBEROSE GROUNDS. 
We have made a specialty of growin 
Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses bor aves 
and are the most extensive raisers in the 
Northern States. Our stock is now 
thoroughly acclimatized The bulbs 
—_ more vitality than those imported 

a “aig States, They are sure 
ye can afford to nad ead 
- bel wn Bulbs at a low figure: 

12, 40c; 100, $2 50, by mail Guompopeld 
Our Giadioh Stock is the finest in the 
* country. Fuller’s Grand New Seedlings, 

12 large, flowering Bulbs, 20c. The true 

— Bicolor, the most magnificent 

flowering vine in cultivation, 20c Aa 

Startling Offer, our great Wg ra Hill” co!.ection. for $1.00, com- 

prises 10 packets flower seeds, newest varieties,: ncluding one ket 
| each New Marguerite, Carnation. Red Riding Hood Pansy, and Miss 

Ella May Fuller ame ha a ne = —_ 2 new Geraniums, . Spider 
- Lily, 3 Gladioli. nettia Vine Bicolor Cata 








free. J, ROSCOE | FULLER ‘& CO., Floral Park, NY. 


















































































































THE YOUTH’S 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 


[ Adv. 











ANIMAL HAPPINESS. 


All animals, from ants up to whales and ele. 
phants, play together in youth, and some are fond 
of taking such diversion at intervals through life. 
One might search the world over, and not find 
more playful creatures than puppies and kittens, 
but there are other dumb animals which not only 
frisk about, but actually descend to practical jokes. | 





A Brazilian parrot once succeeded in making a 
railway party believe that they had run over a 
child. ‘Sudden cries, followed by a low moaning, 
rang out from beneath the w heels. The train was 
stopped, and the employees nervously searched od 
track, but no child was to be seen. “No clue to the | 
situation could be found, until a large green | 
parrot, swinging in his cage, uttered a moc gent 
augh. 

A monkey, on shipboard, used to amuse hims pe 
in the cook’s absence by turning the water-cocks, 
in order to enjoy that worthy’s surprise when he | 
returned and found the water running over the | 
floor; and there are scores of authenticated in 
stances of actual deception practised by animals | 
to gain some desired end. 

A certain Skye terrier used to attempt deceiving | 
its master by going through the action of killing a 
fly, and then assuming an air of success. One 
day, however, when proof was given him that his | 
hy poe risy was detected, he slunk under the furni- 
ture, evidently quite ashamed. 

The merry antics of monkeys are many and 
diverting. Humboldt was acquainted with a 
monkey in India which took delight in riding a 

sig. Every morning the creature 
eaped astride his back, and clinging there with 
great firmness, took his fill of riding. Another 
monkey, domesticated by a missionary, used to 
put the family cat, a strong, good-natured animal, 
to the same use. 

The favorite game of others seems to be that of | 
sliding downhill. They climb to the top of a nigh 
snow ridge, lie flat upon the stomach, with the | 
forefeet bent backward, and, giving themselves | 
an impulse with the hind-legs, glide down the hill, 
head foremost. In summer, they select a sloping 
river bank, which has a clayey soil, and where the 
water at its base is of considerable depth. Climb- 
ing this bank, they start from the top, slip swiftly 
over the sloping ground, and plunge into the | 
water. | 

The gambolling of whales is often witnessed by 
sailors, and Paley says that any observer of fish 
must acknowledge that “they are so happy they 
know not what to do with themselves. ‘ Their 
attitudes and frolics are simply the effect of an | 
excess of spirits.” 

All these facts are powerful witnesses to the 
truth that this isa happy world, and that creatures, 
as well as Creator, may pronounce it “good.” | 














:, sian 
ARABS AS GUIDES. | 


It is not a little singular that the Arabs of the 
desert are far inferior to the natives of America 
in the faculty of finding their way through woods 
or over plains. They are apt to be near-sighted at 
the best, and often have the additional misfortune 
of diseased eyes. In her account of the “Bedouin | 
Tribes of the Euphrates,” Lady Blunt speaks of 
this incapacity of Arab guides. 


We were no sooner out of the wady, and on the 
table-land again, 


in, than we found ourselves in al a ee 
thick fog, which would have obliged us to stop if 


Pe rfect — Pen, sent to any ad- 


we had been without a compass. By the compass 
we determined the direction, and then kept to it by | 
the wind, which blew from behind upon our right | Fo 
ears. 

It is curious how little faculty the Arabs have of 
finding their way. Their course seems to be 
directed entirely ‘by what, 1 believe, sailors call 
“rule of thumb.” Once out of their own district, 
they are incapable of pursuing a straight line by 
the’ sun, or the wind, or by any natural instinct. 
They travel from landmark to landmark, and 
almost always in a zigzag, which costs them many 
a mile. 

Here they had to depend entirely upon us for 
the direction of El Haddr, a place we had never 
seen or heard of till two days before; and our 
knowledge of its position, though simple enough 
to us, seemed very marvellous to the guides. | 

When the fog cleared, as it did in the course of 
the morning, they saw, to their surprise, E) Haddr 
straight in front of them. It was still many miles 
off, but our course had been correct. I think this 
fog was a fortunate circumstance, as it raised us | 
in the eyes of all our following, who now pro- | 


| 


fessed full faith and confidence in my husband. 
— oer 
THEIR OWN GRAVES. 


The punishment which follows wrong-doing is 
sometimes so evidently just and appropriate that 
it is natural to speak of it as “poetic justice.” The 
penalty is not only deserved, but is so neatly 
adapted to the offence as to seem almost ideal, or 
poetical, in its fitness. Under this head comes an 
order of General Scott’s, lately printed in the Mag 
azine of American History. 


General Scott was in command at Rock Island 
when the cholera broke out there, and after various 
injunctions in this order as to sobriety and cleanli- 
ness, he adds this curious paragraph : | 

“In addition to the foregoing, the senior surgeon 

resent recommends the use of flannel shirts, 

anne] drawers and woollen stockings; but the 
commanding general, who has seen much of 
disease, knows that it is intemperance which, in 
the present state of the atmosphere, generates and 

spreads the calamity, and that when once spread, 

zood and temperate men are likely to take the 

nfection. | 

“He, therefore, peremptorily commands that 
every ‘soldier or ranger who shall be found drunk 
or sensibly intoxicated after the publication of this | 
order be compelled, as soon as bis strength will 
vermit, to dig a grave ata suitable burying-place, 
arge enough for his own rece tion, as such grave 
cannot fail soon to be wanted for the drunken man 
himself or some drunken companion. This order 
is given as well to serve for the punishment of 
drunkenness as to spare good and temperate men 
the labor of digging graves for their worthless | 
companions.” 


—v ve — 


A MAGAZINE editor once received a long story, 
in which there was nota single mark of punctua 
tion, except an occasional period. At the bottom 
of the last page the author had written: “Please 
put in the decimal points to suit.” 





\ SCHOOL-BOY who read in the Bible of “divers 
diseases,” said he supposed they must be cramps. 


= | sp 


Agts. Wanted, 40 MA re.com,. 







Groves, No Winter, Hot Springs, Se: 
| Gold, Fire Clay, Slate, Marble, ‘Asbestos, and other min: 
erals. A thrivin 
| mation, address 





| STAMPS ! 160 var., many rare, e.; 

s eign, i6e.; 50 var., U. S., Zic.; 
4 Monaco, ILe.; 3 Kashmir, 12c.; 
caught one, | sia, lec. 
12c.; 5 Guatemala, 0c 0c.; 4 
Kdwards, Peeke & Co., 2728 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 





hemes 105 fine var., Monaco, ete., 1c.; 1,000 mixed, 
Natal. ete., Bec. List free. Putnam Bros., Lewiston, Me. 


AMPS 300 mixed, rare Australian, etc., 10c.; 75 fine 
var. and nice aay We.’ Illus. list Sree. 
F.P. Vincent, ¢ ‘hatham, N.Y. 


DR. TAFI’S ASTHMALENE 


ASTHMA. CURED i epee 


DR. TAFT ee HESTEK. New York 
ash. St., Boston, Mass., for 
a pai r of Gloves to wear while SAFE, | 


SOFT, 5 1 $1. -00 to Dealbant Glove NICE, 
w Con 25 V 





HANDS. sweeping, dusting, etc., or at night. SURE. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° | 


F Contains three alphabets of rubber ty 

be. I bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up in 

[iN Ns} }@ neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn 


XPERIMENTAL ELECTRICITY. 


Complete directions for making Electric Bois, Bat 
teries, Dynamos, Motors, etc. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


pe, type holder, 








BUBIER PUBLISHING CO., LYNN, MASS, 





[All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 
qiteee guaranteed. Send for cata and 
onse. Hazard & Co.. 8 GSt. Peoria, Il) 


ON EASY 
BICYCLES :"2*': 
No extracharge. 


save money. R 








| RUSINORE, the only lake in 8S. Cal. 8by7m. The 


ts., Orange 


Fairy-land of America. Snow-capped 
-breeze, Coal, Tin, 


young City and Colony. For infor- 
HH. Heald, Elsinor: e, San Diego Co.,Cal. 


see, Miller Bros. 
STEEL PENS 


are American 


87 MILLER.BROS 


FALCON PEN 


and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., M-riden, Conn. 








500 mixed, For- 
5 Chili, 

6 Bulgaria, 10e.; : 
; 4 Siam, 18c.; 5 Newfoundland, i4 c 


4 Tunis, 10c. AL. hew Cat., 5¢. 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 
SUSHIONS. Whispers heard. Com. 
fortable and self adjusting. Successful where all Reme- 
dies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, only, 853 Broadway,New 
York. Write for Illustrated Book of Proofs FREE. 


13 ‘Rus: 


A sample will be | 
| mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
| 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOU MAKE A MISTAKE if you don't mi 


| si000 ELECTRIC Battery, best made, 
00 ELECT 


jot 





COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
oth se the best 


offers b sexes s 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 


| sistants. 


Address as above for illustrated ~ toni 


15g * ELK SoooswotosiFitunc 


PINKING & STAMP, =a aT CHEAP KIND 
Ter PENCIL. Any name. 10c, or name, town & state on, Loc. 
Rubber San Co. P 13, New Haven, “onn, 










“surgi Aus 


i 
ti 














VALENTINE’S ostde a 
then starts them 


SCM OOL OF in railroad service. 


for circulars. | 


Send 


TELEGRAPHY “‘istsviiz, Wis.” 


| IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Perfect and Self-Regulating. H 
dreds in successful operation, Guaranteed 
4 = yk rant an oth fh Send 
less cost th e' 3 
lars So for lilus Cate. H.STAHL, Quiney.UL 


‘LADIES, for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING chase AND CORSETS. 
to $75 per month and expenses. 
stock on consignment. 
ditionally (see terms). 
and terms. Nichols & Co., 2% E. lith St., 









we want a reliable woman in every 
Gounsy, LA establish a Corset Parlor 


Wages, $4) 
We furnish compicte 
$3 Sample Corset free, con- 
Send 18 cents postage for sample 
New York. 








cents. Agents and canvassers 


for circular, 


A 
dress, for 2 
wanted. Sen 

















COMPANION. 


FEBRUARY 26, 1891. 








STAMPS—ii GENUINE? 
100 Rare Vari- 
eties China, Nicaragua, Honduras, Old 
ay Japan and Egypt, gee Peru, Orange, 
Hawaii, fine old U. 8., Interior, Treasury, 
., War, etc., with elegant Stamp Album, 
only "a5e. "100 assorted rare Mexico, 


only 10c. Large new page Price-Lis 
ete. FREE! AGENTS ow ENED at 33 1 
percentcom. STANDARD STAMP CO., re- 
moved to 923-925 Lasalle St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CTRIC Belt, for medical use, . be “ob. 
10-00 ELECTRIC Light Scarf Pin +. oe 
8. ELECTRIC D Door Bell complete, mee 240. 
1, > Jar, Catarr' 
| Ast. wanted. Cata. free. Fe & Fis ws Cleveland, 0: | 





ASHBURN 
Guitars, Mandolins & Zithers 


in volume and quality of tone are 
the best in the wertd, Warranted 
to wear in an id by all lead. 
ing dealers. Boautituiiy i illustrated. 
——_ etalon, He porta 


LYON & HEALY. GHICAGO. 
BUSINES 









How to 
obPaia A 


EDUCATION uckic. 


By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 


iven by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 


Full ghey free. Addre: 
- KIMB. 


88, 
ALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y._ 





ON THIRTY DAYS’ 














THE STOP- | 


ORD FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Boston, | 


Now Process ss DOG : BISCUIT 








" co yb mee coe cat it yy Shaleaes te to 
a other brands, and it costs no more. 







management of dogs in health and disease. 
Retail pot 10c. per Ib. Sam ~ ode sent rote mail for 5 cents. 
ASSOCIATED Fanciers, 400 N. a, Pa. 








‘The Most wondertul — vid @rticic ever 
invented. Washes, rinses and dries dishes in 
four minutes time. A complete success. Tre- 
mendous sales being made. Every family 


—— Splendidserme. Agentscoin 
ly no 
Illustrated circulars 0. His G “Address WAS 
_ The Geo. B. Cleveland.0. 











And they 
lived happily 
ever after. 

The *‘Pitts- 
burgh’’ Lamp 
is the’ cause 
of a great deal of happiness. 
The comfort of having one 
easy to care for, one that 
never bothers, or smells bad. 


Will send you a primer. 
_ Pittsburgh, Pa, PrrTSBURGH Brass Co. 


ig], CF ENCING 


Woven Lames: 
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WIRE ROPE SELV. E the EST. 
MeMULLEN'S Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID 


Bo MDen goer ga Yete diesap Se 
o .** ag ra Y og 2 AL 
rollen Lk Fire Fence Co. 


& 


ed and instructions how t 
build 
mail, post-paid, for $1. 

BisHop, Mfr. Electric Mac hinery, 


All the material sent by 
W.S. 


958 Grand Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
















3 alphabets neat Type, Indelible Ink, Pad, — in 
neat case with catalogue and directions “HOW TO BE A 
PRINTER, ” Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for . 00. Agents 
Wanted. RK. INGERSOLL & BRO., "65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 















TRIAL. 


This new EL 

R 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
cup presses back 


nger. With light pressure the 


fix 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
— certain. 
mail. 


Sent by 
hic ago, Tt. 


It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., 


AST COTTON DYES.| 


The “Perfection” are the only dyes manu 


factured that at give br brilliant and fast colors | 

1 dozen, any colors, sent 

by mail for 80 cents ; single package, 10 cents. 
e 


= Cotton good 


w sample cards and catalogue free. 


parties throughout the Unit 
States for rw al. The new 
est styles anc 

yest prices. 
quired until they are received. 


unsatisfactory. Send for cire. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 


DYSPEPSIA CURED BY McALVIN’S PILLS. 


Advice to Dyspepties sent free to any address ; es 


of ERT ‘value to every sufferer. JOH H. 
McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. | 


RHEUMATISM 





URED BY 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. | —— 


Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty ‘Plaster Works, 



















# Ceylon, Guiana, Saemig~ ypracncag Rica, etc., | | 






ASTI 
USS has a Pad different 
# from all others, is cup shape, 


of the body, while the ballin the 
the intestines | 
just as a_person does with the | 


W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. | 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 


best of goods at 
No money re- 


No obligation to keep goods if 


Boston, Mass. 


Lowell, Mass. 
Prints cards, la- 


Small 


bels, etc. Circular 
press, $8. 
hewspaper size, 
y 
3 Mees m2 and | 
advertising. Make 
Pag printing 
for others. Fun 
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FIGS 
ONE ENJOYS 7." 


| and results when Syrup of Figs is taken; it is 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
| gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
| Bowels, cleanses the system effectually, dispels 





| colds, headaches and fevers, and cures habitual 
constipation. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy 
of its kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste 


and acceptable to the stemach, prompt in: its 


action and truly | eneficial in its effects. Dre- 
pared only from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
mend it to all, and have made it the most pop- 
ular remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale 
in 50c. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 


Any reliable druggist who may not have it on 





hand will procure it promptly for any one who 


wishes to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP 6O,, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
| LOUISVILLE, KY., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CONSUMPTION 
| in its 

early stages 

can be cured 

by the prompt 

use of 


ers Cherry Pectoral 


It soothes 

the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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CURED BY > BY 
mene <\ 4/ @ticura 
Type- — easy, PRES hy Send 2 stamps for ta, 
catalogue of PRET: type, etc., to factory. 
KELSEY & c »., Meriden, Conn. | “ J 

THE ‘GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. | iE VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
. i | Scalp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur 
GREATAMERICAN pow Sever Every epee ing, disfiguring, itching. burning, scaly, crusted, pimp 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s yo , or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of 


ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 


ComMPANY 


Rose 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary 3 and many other 
miums. For particulars addre: 





DO YOU WANT 
MONEY? 
WORK? 
HEALTH? 
A FARM? 


RITE to 
F. 1. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
and say just what 
you desire, and an- 
swer will be sent 


A HOME? free, together with 
maps & publications. — 
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wll ath 


4 Small Electric Motor | 


for Amateurs, as Illus. in Sei. Am. 
Sup upp. No. 783; with difficult parts 
8: 


BUSINESS? 6 72»: 
THAT | 


BUY THE WRINGER, 2, 
‘PURCHASE Gen AFAR 


CH of SE. wringerg 
and costs but little _ Crank is not 
attached to either roll. 
Othe CLOTHES. 
e 
~ White Rubber Rolls. Warranted. 


Also ** Y’’ and ** VOLUNTEER” WRINC- 
ERS eh A Dryin; ars, ete. Agents wanted 
Rrcrp where, EMPIRE WRINGER CO., Auburn, N'Y 





time to get orders for our coletea- 


Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss and. Beautifier, and CUTICURA 


Toilet Set, Watch,Brass Lao, 


ss The Great auevioun | 
Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 


it e blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
“omeun permanently, and economically cured by the 
UTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CuTicuRA, the great 
n Cure, CUTICURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier 
ESOLVENT, the new 
and Skin’ Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
phy’ sical suffering. gin now. Delays are dangerous 
res made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; Soar, 25¢.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Lio g wed by Potter Drug and Che emical 
Corporation Boston, Mass 

Send for “How to Cure > Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


t@- Bab; *s skin and ‘scalp purified and beautified 2% 
y P Pi “a 





y CUTICURA SOA 
Kidney a backache, ad muscular Theu 
| B: matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


Curicu RA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. ER. Bcents. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
‘Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 











PRETTY PATTERNS 


8 Yard Rolls 
Clean and New 


From 3c. to 6c. a Roll 


Embossed Gilt Paper, 8 to 15 cts. a roll 

Gilt Borders, 4 to 18 in. wide, 2 & 3c. peryd. 

Borders without Gilt, 2 to 9 in., 1c. per yd. 
Send 4c. in stamps for samples of the best 

and greatest bargains in the country. 
Mention this paper and addr 


F. H. GADY, Piovinesce. 1: 


weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
| any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on 4 
| nerve orin a gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
| Discovery begins the ficht, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
weak spot. W rite me if you want to know 
more about it. 


Citic 









Send for stamp selections on approval 
Sure to owe 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var 
Mexico, 10c.; 
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THE HEYGOOD TEA SERVICE. Evizasetu W. Beuiamy. 
Chapter L. Illustrated. 
| ESTHER’S LONG WINTER. FLoRENCE B. HALLowWELL. 
AND Lllustrated. 
ae THE SENTINEL OF LIVE-OAKS. Patience STAPLETON. 
Sau Lllustrated. 
a AN OLD BATTLE-SHIP: © i Noxtekk: 
ej (The Constellatisn.) Illustrated. 
‘Fi HOW REPORTS OF DEBATES Tur. Hoy. Jaws G. Buaine, 
pated IN CONGRESS GROW. Secretary of State, 
MY PET. (4 White Rat.) Illustrated. 

THE SQUIRE’S PERQUISITE. Sara B. ScarsorouGuH. 
Si PURSER WATKINS. H. C. Stickney. 
take (Prize Story.) Lllustrated. 3 
ame TRADING WITH A BUMBOAT-MAN. A. J. Grant. 
= Lllustrated. 
spot. 
ons EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
—_ German Expansion ; Reciprocity with Brazil. 
7 ‘ed 
seal POEMS: Arlo Bates; Margaret Thomas; Emma C. Dowd. 
think 
‘i HEALTH ARTICLE: Nests of Disease 
rors -HUMOROUS ANECDOTES. CHILDREN’S PAGE. 
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130 __THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The Largest Mail Order Business in the World 


is now done in 


‘ 






They are recognized as the 
American standard of excellence 
by more than 175,000 of the most 
successtul gardeners in the U. S. 
who have planted them for years, 
who consider them the best they 
have ever sown, and to whom I am 
indebted for a business success 
that has been unprecedented in 
the American Seed Trade. 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific; , 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, in other words, in every 
county inthe United States they 
are equally as popular, as is de- 
monstrated from the fact that they 
» have been supplied direct to cus- 
tomers at more than 33,000 post- 
offices. To give every one into ) 
whose hands this paper may — Y oF 
an opportunity to secure a number 
of our specialties for the coming LORAL NOVEL eveAR 

atar ble price, we f 
make the following offer to read- RGUERI E ! 
ers of ‘‘The Youth’s Companion:” Bloom wi N G \ 

Ss 
IN.4 MONTHS og SOX Sten . 


MAULE’S SUPERIOR MUSKMELON.—The Superior unquestionably 
leads all others in quality, productiveness and quick market sales. They 
ripen about the same time as Jenny Lind, are strong and vigorous growers, pro- 
ducing frequently 6 and 7 melons to the hill. For shipping purposes they can- 
not be excelled. Packet, 10 cts.; 0z., 20 cts.; 1/4 Ib., 60 ets.; Ib., $2.00. 















We will send one full-size packet of each of the varieties | 
mentioned below to any one remitting $1.00 

They represent as choice sorts of their respective varieties as can be collected from any seed cata- 

logue published in America the coming season. 


















FRAME’S PRIZE WATERMELON.—No melon ever introduced better 
deserves the name of Jumbo. Last year, in competition for the $100 premium 
offered for the heaviest melon raised from Maule’s seeds, melons weighing 80 to 
100 pounds were of common occurrence, while quite a number were raised 
weighing over 100 pounds. The prize was finally secured by J. A. McGirk, El 
Monte, Cal., with a mammoth melon weighing 1314 pounds. But in addition to 
its large size it has numerous other qualities to recommend it. Itripens medium 
early; flesh very solid, sweet and juicy. Rind, while unusually thin for so large 
a melon, is so very tough that it will bear transportation in first-class gondition 
for long distances. Shape is well shown in illustration. Color, dark green, 
striped light; flesh, rich cardinal and stringless. It is unquestionably the 
finest melon ever introduced, and is sure to give the most entire satisfac- 
tion to every.one whe plants it. Pkt., 10 cts.; 02., 30cts.; 4 Ib., $1.00; Ib., $2.50. 








OXHEART CARROT.—Very early and productive. Easily pulled. Pkt., 10c. 
GOLDEN SELF-BLANCHING CELERY.— Remarkably stocky, very 


heavy, perfectly solid, sweet-flavored; self-blanching to a great extent. 
Pkt., 10 cts.; 0z., 40 cts.; 1/4 Ib., $1.25; Ib., $4.00. 








MAULE’S PRIZE WAKEFIELD CABBAGE.—The finest and truest 
stock of Wakefield in America. Frequently matures in 100 days. Packet, 10cts.; 
02., 35 cts.; VY, lb., $1.00; Ib., $3.50. 





HENDERSON’S BUSH LIMA BEANS.—A true bush bean, requiring no 
supports; the most valuable vegetable novelty introduced in years. At 
least two weeks earlier than any of the climbing sorts; produces a continuous 
crop until frost, very productive, small patch will keep a family supplied the 
entire season; habit of growth, extreme earliness, delicious flavor and produc- 
tiveness recommend it to all. Packet, 15 cts.; pt., 50 ets. 





MAULE’S EXTRA EARLY CUCUMBER.—As early as the Russian and 
combining all qualities of Green Prolific. A perfect gem for bottling. Grows 
uniformly and productive, seldom producing a cucumber too large for pickling. 
Packet, 10 cts.; ounce, 15 cts.; 4 Ib., 50 cts.; Tb., $1.50. - 





WHITE PASSION LETTUCE.—Forms large heads of a delicate crisp flavor. Stands heat 
well. Grows slowly; remains fit for use a long time. Packet, 10 cts.; 0z., 15 cts. 








CORY SWEET CORN.—The earliest of all by from 5 to 10 days. Ears have been fit for 
boiling 52 days from planting. Two crops can be grown on the same ground in a single season. 
Packet, 10 cts.; pint, 20 cts.; quart, 35 cts., post-paid. 


For 


$1.00 one packet each of these 18 choice 





EARLY PRIZE PEAS.—Pods large, heavy and well-filled. Its combination of earliness, dwarf 
growth, yield and quality, with the large size and good filling of the pods, insure its future as one 
of the best peas for the family or market garden. Packet, 10 cts.; pint, 30 cts.; quart, 55 cts. 


UNSURPASSED in FORM 
COLOR:.QUICK 











‘ou mention this paper we will send in 
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OUR OFFER IN A NUT-SHELL is this: 
if 


seeds 








addition 6 papers of new and rare flower seeds. 
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EARLY SCARLET ERFURT RADISH.—Most desir. y MMA \ 


OUR C GUE FOR 1891 


is pronounced absolutely the best seed and plant book issued. 
Printed in good legible type, on good paper, it excites the 
admiration of all. Over 664 varieties of Vegetables, Flowers, 
B lowering Plants, Small Fruits, Fruit and Nut-bearin 
Trees, etc., are beautifully illustrated—as many as 38 0} 
jthem being in colors. It is mailed free to all who ordered 
in 1890; butas the postage alone on it is 5 cents, we must ask 
all others who are not customers, desiring a copy, to send 
15 cents in stamps for it; this small sum does not represent 
B half itscost. It will be forwarded, however, without extra 
charge to any one ordering this collection of seeds, who 
may mention they would like to haveacopy when remitting. 


able as an extra early, and particularly fine for forcing pur 
poses. Flesh white, crisp, solid and very mild. Packet, 10 cts. 


MATCHLESS TOMATO.—This new Tomato, a remark 
ably strong grower and very productive, producing fruit of 
the largest size up to the time vines are killed by frost. Color 
rich cardinal red; less liable to crack in wet weather than any 
other large tomato. Fruit is free from core. Matchless To 
mato is bound to please. Packet, 10 cts.; 02., 50 ets. 































RUBY KING PEPPER.—Are mammoths; frequently 
grow 8 in. long, 4 in. thick. They are of a red color. 
Flesh is very thick, flavor mild and pleasant. Packet, 15 cts. 













WHITE STRASBURG RADISH.—Of pure white skin 
and flesh; firm and brittle; a quick grower, rapidly attaining 
a large size. Pkt., 5 cts.; 02z., 10 cts.; 4% Ib., 20 cts.; Ib., 50 cts. 


PIKE’S PEAK SQUASH.—Flesh very thick, of a brilliant 
orange color. In quality it is dry, and of a rich delicate 
flavor. Packet, 5 cts.; 0z., 10 ets.; 4 Ib., 30 ets.; lb., 90 cts. 


MAPLEDALE POP-CORN.—Of remarkably vigorous 
habit of growth, stalks frequently growing 6 feet. Always 
pops pure white, of delicious flavor. Packet, 10 cts. 











MAMMOTH RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER.—Flowers are 
double the size of the common variety, and as a bearer it far 
excels the latter. The best for poultry. Packet, 10 cts. 





EARLY MASTODON FIELD CORN.—Combines large 
yield, large grains and extra earliness to a remarkable de 
gree, better than any other variety. In the American Agricul 
turist corn contest outyielded every other yellow variety. 
Packet, 10 cts.; Ib., 50 cts.; 3 lbs, $1.00. 





THE PRICE FOR ONE PACKET EACH OF THE 
ENTIRE LIST OF THE ABOVE 18 SPECIALTIES 


IS $1.00. It is only by gous the seed inlargequan- ,sppress 

tities and papering them by the tens of thousand packets 

that we are able to offer the readers of “The Youth's ALL ORDERS 

Companion” SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. TO s 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post-Office or Express Order 
P. 0. Box 1296. 1711 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


If not in any of these ways, register your letter at our 





expense. Stamps taken the same as cash. 

Th : is the best Dollar Agricultural Weekly published. It contains extra strong 
é Practical Farme Horticultural, Garden and Poultry Departments, edited by the best talent in 

America. Every lover of beautiful Flowers, fine Fruits and Vegetables needs it. 
SPECIAL No. 2 to YOU: We will have the publishers send this popular and useful weekly for one year, 

52 weeks, to every one who will send us 50 cents extra with their order for these seeds. In other words, we will send the 

above choice Collection of 24 packets of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, together with The Practical Farmer one 

year (52 issues) to any reader of Taz Yourn’s ComPAaNIon sending us $1.50. WM. HENRY MAULE. 




















































MARCH 5, 1891. 





A Few Special Offers, 





That the reputation of 
Maule’s Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs may become even more 
widespread than at present, we 
call attention to the following 
choice and exceedingly low- 
priced offers which (taking 
quality into consideration) 
ARE SIMPLY UNPREC- 
EDENTED. We _ hope 
every reader of this paper will 
avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of securing these choice 
selections of Plants, Bulbs and 
Seeds, at so trifling an expendi- 
ture. 7 beautiful Monthly 
Roses, all named sorts and 
labeled, 50 cts., post-paid. 5 
choice hardy Hybrid Roses, 
all named, 50 cts., post-paid. 
6 rare Chrysanthemums, ll 
named sorts, 50 cts., post-paid. 
TEN packets of Flower 
Seeds, extra choice annuals, 
50 cts., post-paid. 5 Hand- 
some Flowering Shrubs, 
choice named sorts, 50 cts., 
post-paid. 12 Gladioli, a 
grand mixture, all colors, 25 
cts., post-paid. 6 Tuberoses, 
Excelsior Dwarf Pearl or Tall 
Double, 25 cts., post-paid. 5 
Giant Summer Flowering 
Cape Hyacinths, 25 cts., post- 
paid. FOUR Distinct New 
Dahlias, all named, 50 cts., 
post-paid. 

We will send everything of- 
fered above, together with a 
packet each of the New Mar- 
guerite Carnation and Wonder- 
ful Bush Lima Beans, and a 
copy of our 1891 catalogue, 
free by mail on receipt of $3.00. 
EIGHT of the best Nut- 
bearing Trees only $2.50 
by mail, post-paid. HALF 
DOZEN each 6 Best Straw- 
berries, $1.00. post-paid. 
THREE Pear, or SIX Peach, 
or FOUR Apple Trees, 
for only $1.00 by mail, post- 
paid. Five choice named Cacti, 
50 cts., post paid. 20 packets 
of choice VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, making a complete 
garden for a small family, 
$1.00, post-paid. ON RE- 
CEIPT OF $10, EVERY- 
THING NAMED ABOVE, 
with a copy of Greiner’s new 
book, ‘*How to Make the Gar- 
den Pay,” 272 pages, cloth 
bound, the best and latest work 
on gardening, sells at all book- 
stores for $2.00. Remit by 
Bank Draft, Post-Office or Ex- 
press Order. If not in any of 
these ways, register your letter 
at our expense. Stamps taken. 
Address all orders to 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 


1711 FILBERT ST., 
Box 1296. Philadelphia, Pa 
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